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SAINTHOOD IN CZSAR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


A SERMON BY THE EDITOR. 


Paiiprians iv. 22: — “ The saints that are of Cesar’s household.” 


Tus incidental allusion informs us that already, in Paul’s 
day, there were Christian disciples in the Pagan Palace of 
the World. Jesus was confessed, it seems, not only “be- 
fore men,” but before emperors, —men that, in irresponsi- 
ble power and savage cruelty, had almost lost the nature 
of men. tee RS ARR SS, 

Faith has won its grandest conquests on straitened and 
sorrowful fields. if tne strength and joy of believing are 
proportioned to the weight of the crosses borne for it, — and 
such a rule as that does appear to have place in the spir- 
itual economy, — then it is in some such post of perplexity 
as a Cesar’s household, some age of persecution or close 
corner of peril, that we must look for the bravest witness- 
es to truth. So keenly has this been felt by some adven- 
turous souls, that they have positively longed for fiercer 
onsets of trial than our common and easy fortunes bring, 
giving their religious constancy a chance to prove itself in- 
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vincible. Sir Thomas Browne, with his unbounded venera- 
tion, had an appetite so hungry for this stimulus to trust, 
that he says, in one of the passages of his Treatise on the 
Religion of a Physician, “I bless myself-and am thankful 
that I lived not in the days of miracles, and that I never saw 
Christ nor his disciples; for then my faith would have been 
thrust upon me, and I could not have enjoyed that greater 
blessing promised to all that see not and yet believe.” He 
envies the old Hebrews their title to the only bold and noble 
faith, since they lived before the Saviour’s coming, and gath- 
ered their confidence out of mystical types and obscure proph- 
ecies. Modern society does not abound in instances of such 
enthusiasm for believing. More persons seem to be asking 
what is the minimum of faith thatcan be made to serve for 
safety, — how much knowledge will release them from here, 
and divine indulgence there, — than how affluent a measure 
they may be privileged to keep in reserve. We eulogize 
virtues that flourish only in a favoring soil and climate. We 
palliate and excuse the deficiency, when honesty is missing 
in the household of Cesar, —in seats of power or wealth or 
folly, in office or at court, in Washington or in Paris. We 
forget that the current piety of the Church, of society, and 
of the market sinks and dwindles inevitably, unless it is 
replenished by, the energy of those valiant examples who 
will dare to bear ‘bestigmohy -and: bé hue.i in; ithe very palaces 
of power and fashion and. rmamtnorh.* 

Of the line of Romar Gajsats, that, race standing apart, 
of whom it has been well ‘sald, ‘by a scholar competent to 
speak, that theré met in them ill the heights and depths 
which belong to man, all the contrasts of glory and meanness, 
the extremities of what is highest and lowest in human pos- 
sibility,’ —the personage whom Paul speaks of here as hav- 
ing saints in his household was the sixth from the founder. 
Nero was a prince that as far surpassed others in infamy 
as Augustus did in royalty; a man who, if every soul be- 
side himself in his household had been a saint, concentrated 
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inhumanity and pollution enough in his person to have dark- 
ened all their virtue by the blackness of his unnatural crimes ; 
a man that expended more ingenuity in contriving new 
modes of dishonoring humanity than most Christians have 
in serving it, and who earned the reputation of introducing 
into history, as facts, crimes so enormous, and combinations 
of wickedness so revolting, that but for him they would have 
be:n held too fabulous for the wildest fancy; a man that 
hunted up and down his vast domains to find some fresh 
species of murder, with exquisite and aggravated accompani- 
ments enough to season it to his monstrous appetite, with the 
same eagerness that gluttons search out a fresh delicacy for a 
sated palate; a man that tried three different ways of butch- 
ering his own mother, and at last despatched her by a vulgar 
execution, in a petulant rage at being baffled so often; and 
who added the tyrant’s caprice to the incendiary’s, by under- 
taking at once to throw off the suspicion of his own agency in 
the diabolic conflagration of his capital, and to comfort his 
bloodthirsty temper, by imputing the fire to the innocent 
Christians ; who tortured his Christian subjects by unheard-of 
torments, dressing them in the skins of wild animals to pro- 
voke dogs to tear them to pieces, or wrapping their bodies in 
clothing smeared with pitch, and then setting them on fire 
to light up the Roman night with their burning; a man, in 
short, that wrought so awful an impression of his attributes 
of superhuman atrocity on the minds of the believers of 
that age, that a common rumor went abroad among them, 
after his horrible death, that he would return again alive to 
vex the world anew, and to be the Antichrist of prophecy. 
In the household of such a man and such a Cesar it 
was that the Apostle, himself now a voluntary prisoner at 
Rome, awaiting his trial and probably his martyrdom, found 
“ saints,” — saints that he mentions with special honor, 
when he sends their message in his letter to the friends at 
Philippi. There, and then, if nowhere else or since, we can 
all feel that it was something heroic to be a saint. By con- 
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trast with so dark a depravity, and in the teeth of so relent- 
less a spite, “‘ professing Christ” had a meaning ; to be called 
a Christian cost sacrifices that deserved the name. Saint- 
ship shone, then, with a palpable glory; and no man could 
fail of seeing whence the light came. The followers of the 
Crucified, and the lovers of the world, were separate com- 
panies of souls; the sword and the lions pronounced the 
distinction between them with emphasis. No wonder Paul 
thanks God that even then the faith of the Roman Christians 
was spoken of in all the world. 

Across the chasm of almost eighteen hundred years, be- 
yond an ocean that is narrowed now by the Christian civil- 
ization which those saints installed, we are speaking of it, — 
thanking God, too, I hope, for his own wondrous providence in 
his Church, — thanking Paul’s pen that has left us this bright 
trace of a precious martyrology,— thanking these saints of 
Cesar’s household themselves, for the mighty arms of faith 
which they reach over to us, to encourage our confidence, to 
quicken our unbelief, to reinspire our too sluggish zeal. 

Possibly it may be found that there is just as real and 
deep a distinction now as then, between him who serveth 
God and loveth the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and him 
who serveth and loveth not. Possibly it may appear, that 
the glory of an actual saintship, the veritably faithful spirit, 
is just as pure and lustrous now as then. Possibly we may 
see that yet there are saints in Ceesars’ households, and that 
there is as good cause to venerate and to multiply them, as 
when the gladiators waited in the ring, and beasts licked up 
their blood from the sand. 

For, the substance of all sainthood that has vitality 
enough to survive in households of Cesar is this, — that: its 
virtue is so built on interior foundations, and its religious 
faith so rooted in the spiritual Source and Divine Master of 
its life, that no outward opposition avails to break it down, 
or even to interrupt its worship. You see, at once, how this 
carries the spirit of it out of the first age, and beyond Nero’s 
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palace; how possible it is, and how much wanted also, 
wherever an adverse influence frowns on Christian purity, or 
hinders Christian fidelity, and therefore how the subject is 
reduced at once to a practical study. For that influence 
may proceed from things not held in much suspicion ; — from 
a false social standard; from a set of surrounding associa- 
tions hostile to holiness; from a dominant worldliness in a 
nation, or a city, or a college, or a literal household; from an 
inhuman course of legislation; from maxims of pretended 
honor really barbarous ; from customs of evasion and apolo- 
gy, or of self-indulgence and sensual excess, of profaneness 
and cruelty, that creep in among loosened principles, as well 
as from courts and tyrants’ thrones. 

There are three or four special traits essential to this 
sainthood in Cesar’s household,— whoever the Cesar may 
be, and wherever his house may stand. The first of these, 
we shall agree, is Courage. Christianity has not only room, 
but favor, for every noble sentiment in human nature; and 
so she offers even to the veteran soldier, and to the enthusi- 
astic youth, a field for all his bravery grander than any of 
his battles, in the resistance of moral invasion. According- 
ly, we find that, very soon, Christianity seized on some of 
those rough warriors that never quailed themselves, but had 
terrified and conquered the world. Mention is inciden- 
tally made of one convert who was “a centurion of the 
band called the Italian band,” and some of these believers 
about the person of Nero must probably have been guards 
of his palace. On one of the early Christian monuments 
at Rome there is an epitaph of a young military officer, say- 
ing that he deemed himself “to have lived long enough, 
when he shed his blood for Christ.” But Christ’s religion 
courts no consideration from armies. Its courage is of 
another kind, — the courage that bears wrong, but will not 
commit it, — that saves life, rather than destroys it. It isa 
courage that springs from an unspotted conscience, and wins 
the triumphs of generous good-will; the courage that goes 
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into, and out of, all companies, counting-houses, caucuses, 
and churches, with an uprightness not to be bent, whether 
you bring threats, or sneers, or golden baits to tempt it; a 
courage that lifts up an unblenched face in the most for- 
midable array of difficulties, satisfied to stand on the plat- 
form of the New Testament, and on God’s side, to listen to the 
encouragement of the beatitudes and to hold to the breast- 
plate of righteousness. And, as I suppose it really takes 
about as much unadulterated fortitude, if all things are 
brought into the account, for a young girl, to-day, to main- 
tain a truthful and devout conversation, —that is, to be a 
Christian, — as it did for St. Agnes; or for a student to carry 
an undefiled soul through an apprenticeship or a university, 
as it did for Vigilius to go by night from his post in the pal- 
ace to hear an epistle read from one Paul of Tarsus, when it 
was whispered about Rome that the Apostle had sent a let- 
ter to his brethren there;—so wherever such a Christian 
courage in duty is, there will be saints of Cesar’s household. 

And if there are, a second of their qualities, always at- 
tending the highest kind of courage, but very difficult to be 
united with its counterfeits, you will find to be Modesty. It 
does not appear that these devout persons in Rome set them- 
selves up to revolutionize religion, or to be patterns of per- 
fection. They did not call themselves saints; Paul called 
them so. They did not boast of their religion; there was 
too much solemn sincerity in it. They did not lurk about 
the temples of idolatry, to mock its soothsayers, and to snarl 
self-righteous slanders about its priesthood. They knew the 
joy of their own believing, and the blessedness of their com- 
munion with Jesus; and cared more for fellowship with the 
Redeemer than for admiration from the citizens. That was 
their Christian modesty. Disjoined from their fortitude, it 
might have degenerated into timidity. And that is often 
our danger. There are some persons—we all know such — 
of diffident dispositions, that err in not mixing enough bold- 
ness of resistance with their good nature or amiability. 
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They remain inefficient disciples, because they shrink from 
the public notice of taking up the cross. This is to turn 
one of the most beautiful of Christian graces, “the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit,’ into a deformity and an 
offence ; it robs the Master of the testimony that is his due, 
and it glides easily into a selfish and sluggish indifference. 
It sometimes happens that there are individuals among us 
placed in a very literal resemblance to those that were saints 
in the household of Cesar. In a state of society like ours, 
nominally Christian, but often more careful to render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, than unto God the things 
that are God’s, there will occasionally be instances of sin- 
gle believers in large groups, or communities, of practical 
unbelievers. While the main current of speech, feeling, 
and habit runs one way, and that to self-pleasing, some one 
living a higher life, having a spiritual aim, pledged secret- 
ly to the law of Christ, and devoutly desiring above all 
things to take up the cross and come after him, is sorely 
perplexed with the trial of a petty and cowardly persecu- 
tion from those that ought rather, if not perverse-in their de- 
pravity, to revere the better heart as a heavenly presence 
amongst them. And ¢hen this very trait of modesty, a virtue 
in its place, threatens to become a traitor, to intimidate the 
trembling purpose and draw back the soul from God to folly. 
This is the position of all threatened minorities. They will 
get strength for the fiery trial by going back to see how the 
inmates of a palace full of gluttony, licentiousness, and all 
royal vices held their allegiance fast. 

But to imitate that successful blending of modesty and 
courage, they will want a third quality, namely, Indepen- 
dence. The question of duty once settled, all gates but that 
which leads to acting it out must be shut. - And beyond that 
point, all arguments from custom, from the general expecta- 
tion, from popular applause, from public or private gratifica- 
tion, are impertinent; as much so as for the little band to 
hesitate whether they should lose caste by going out one 
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day fifty miles from the capital, as far as Appii Forum, to 
meet the despised prisoner, who was conducted in from an 
Eastern province as an accused insurrectionist, after he had 
made Felix tremble, and half persuaded Agrippa. Remem- 
ber, they were living in the centre of the great world’s energy 
and splendor, as well as of its corruption, and in the very 
focus of its intelligence, as well as under its hottest hatred. 
Independence was a virtue quite indispensable to them ; but 
not a whit more so than to us. For, every day, Providence, 
through our own instincts, pushes us into some crisis of moral 
peril, where, if we do not act simply of ourselves, and take 
our direction at first hand from the Spirit, our integrity itself 
is gone. 

And superadded to independence and modesty and cour- 
age is Constancy. There must have been a great many 
days when it would have been easy, and very convenient, for 
these valiant saints in Cesar’s household to slip round into 
the old comfortable heathenism again. Inducements were 
not wanting. For the ignorant there was personal safety. 
For the cultivated, Seneca was alive, competent to com- 
mend the Pagan philosophy in its purest aspects and its 
Stoic severity, and professing himself, Jerome said, ambitious 
to be to Heathendom what Paul was to the Church. But they 
held fast. They might be hunted out in their obscure re- 
treats, and might see their teachers slaughtered, as good Ste- 
phen once was, the moment the benediction had passed his 
lips; but they gathered again the next evening, and other 
hands, willing to be mangled by the same martyrdom, broke 
to them the bread of life. The Emperor might send them 
out to build his baths; they raised no civil rebellion, but, 
while they bent to their slavery, knelt and prayed to the 
Father. Arrows:might pierce their bodies; but, as you see 
in the picture of Sebastian, they believed that angels would 
draw all the pain of the weapons out, and the Lord Jesus 
receive their spirits. Extermination itself would not alarm 
them; Diocletian afterwards fancied he had killed the last, 
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and set up a column to show that the whole Christian sect 
was extinct. But faith is prophetic; and although they 
could not foresee, what actually happened, that their sculp- 
tured images should one day crowd the Pantheon, and the 
temple reared to a heathen goddess be dedicated to the 
mother of their Christ, they did foresee that they should 
all stand, with white robes, and palms in their hands, and 
songs on their lips, before God, in another temple, to go 
no more out. 

God is asking constancy of us. You do not need that I 
should remind you what ever-besetting and fearful tempters 
are waylaying your steadfastness. If you swerve from Chris- 
tian consistency ; if you go from prayers here to profanity 
and passion in the paltry annoyances of the week; if you 
purpose, and will not perform; if you talk of heaven, and 
live only for self; if you profess Christianity at church, only 
to dishonor it by your daily infidelity, —then it wants no 
judgment out of yourself to tell you, that you belong not 
to the saints of Cesar’s household, but among its sinners. 

Our Nero is self-love. The senses are the Cesars of all 
ages. Fashion is a Rome that commissions its legions and 
spreads its silent empire wider than the Pretorian eagles. 
The reigning temper of the world is the imperishable perse- 
cutor and tyrant of the faithful soul. And so, in all our 
New England, in every home and street, seminary and 
dwelling, there are chances for the reappearing of saints in 
Cesar’s household. Wherever a fearless man deems any 
bribe to do wrong, whether it come in cunning insinuations 
or open bids, and whether it offer him promotion, better 
wages, a larger house, more luxuries or leisure, or easier 
tasks, — deems it all an insult to his clean heart, and so 
spurns it instantly away, as a disgrace that would soil his 
spirit more than the dirt of any drudgery would his hand; 
wherever an incorruptible merchant refuses to conform to 
popular deceptions, at the risk of losing trade, or exercises 
as unsleeping a vigilance over every stroke of his pen, and 
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every branch of every transaction, when no eye but God’s 
looks down on his desk, as if the whole board of the public 
exchange were watching him, or scorns to take up subter- 
fuges which commercial customs may wink at and excuse, 
and does it because God’s eye is the guide of his life ; wher- 
ever a righteous mechanic refuses to let down his perform- 
ance to the variable standard of thoroughness or shabbiness 
extant in his class; wherever an honest statesman stands 
above his party, the moment his party cast their principles 
into a lottery, and will not put on the robe of office so long 
as it hides in its folds the hypocrite’s curse; wherever a con- 
sistent theologian keeps a conscience as well as a pulpit, 
and will not compromise his exhortations and prayers by 
the bigotry of a sect or the reverence of a salary; wherever 
a self-commanding woman is greater than the extravagant 
edicts of the fashion-makers, and dares to be a rebel against 
wasteful and ambitious competitions or a society speaking 
polite lies; wherever young and joyous persons fear God too 
wisely, and venerate duty too sacredly, to scoff at religion, 
or laugh at temperance, or tolerate impure companions, under 
any tempting; wherever a disciple of Christ is not ashamed 
to own and praise that holy Lord, by whom only he has 
forgiveness, though unbelieving associates taunt and ridicule 
his constancy ; — there you behold “ saints of the household 
of Cesar,” of Roman firmness but of Christian holiness, the 
true succession of immortal confessors to the truth, the 
moral Apostolical lineage of Christ’s unterrified witnesses, 
and heirs of his kingdom. 

Most of our knowledge of these old Roman Christians 
comes by the way of the Catacombs, — that subterranean 
passage, reaching out many miles, from Rome to Ostia, 
stamped, on all its walls, with the sculptured and pictured 
symbols of early Christian ideas and the funereal inscriptions 
of the men that lived in and died for them, preserving in the 
silent burial of fourteen hundred years these traces of martyrs 
and confessors, but uncovered at last by the enterprise of dis- 
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covery, and made to rehearse the lost history of the first strug- 
gles of our religion in the capital of the world. There you may 
read what it was to be a saint in the household, or even in 
the city, of the Ceesars. You may see how prayers that could 
not be stifled went up from caverns, with no doubts that 
they should find their way to the ear of God through the 
rocky roof, sooner than the shrieks and incense from the 
shining heathen temples above. There you will see how 
Providence, honoring humble instruments, as his method 
is, used the vulgar sand-diggers that excavated the Cam- 
pagna, after they were converted to the new doctrine, to 
act as guides to their brethren of the young Church, provid- 
ing a hiding-place for it in the scene of their former labors. 
You behold the long tiers, or alcoves, of the graves of those 
who, having died in faith, inherit the promises. No symbols 
of hateful passion, no tokens of revenge for the wrongs they 
smarted under, no wails of heathenish despair, no signs of 
bloody altars ; — but, instead, the tokens of peace, hope, and 
joy; pictures of love; legends of reconciliation; a mon- 
ogram of the Saviour; a lamb; a branch of palm; a cross; 
some epitaph commemorating a “ friend of all men,” “an 
enemy of none,” “one meek and lowly,” those that “sleep 
in Jesus,” or others “ borne away by angels.” Everywhere 
you see traces and proofs of that heavenly temper, that pure 
and prayerful spirit, that disinterested and self-denying piety, 
that influence from on high, which you know was never the 
product of the Roman nature, never caught from Roman 
philosophers, never fostered by the Roman armies, never 
ordained by Roman law, never inspired by Roman mythol- 
ogy, —the gift of God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the heri- 
tage of his Church, the new creation, the waduyyevéowa, 
the regeneration of the Holy Spirit. 

In the sixteenth century, the Catacombs, that formed both 
the church and the cemetery of the early Roman Christians, 
were thrown open to the light. Notice now the change that 
passes on the outward position of these sacred memorials. 
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The monumental stones, the coverings of graves, the decay- 
ing bones even, are removed from their dark chambers, and 
lifted into the day. They are placed in royal collections of 
costly treasures; they are sent all over Europe as precious 
gifts to princes; they stand in honored niches in great mu- 
seums of art; and even on the splendid walls of the Vatican 
travellers find these plain tablets, with their rude inserip- 
tions scratched by unlettered gravers in the dark, — with 
their badly spelt epitaphs, simple as the Sermon on the 
Mount, — they find these ranged in showy publicity along 
vast galleries, beside the pompous eulogies and exquisite 
sculptures of more artificial days,— relics of a troubled, 
lowly past, venerated, nay, worshipped now, by a prosperous 
and perverted present. The Church that hid underground in 
sackcloth and ashes, scourged by the Cesars, has risen out 
of dens and caves into the world’s homage, conquered its 
enemies, and sits on Cesar’s throne. 

Is there not a twofold change,— one within exactly the 
reverse of that without,—an increase of danger keeping 
pace with the increase of power? The change from out- 
ward poverty and inward strength to material prosperity with 
spiritual starvation, is no such progress as Christians can 
pray for. When one reads these simple and joyous words 
that were written in the Catacombs by the saints of Ceesar’s 
time, he feels himself borne back into the fresh morning air 
of faith, — into the original purity of Gospel life, — among 
brave, upright, and steadfast souls, incapable of being shaken 
by imperial, commercial, political, or social intimidation, — 
very near to the Divine Master who was tempted in all 
points as we are, yet without sin. Ascend from the humble 
Roman Church of the second century into the arrogant pre- 
tensions and inconsistencies of our own, — from the Chris- 
tianity of the damp pit, where self-denial would rather face 
crucifixion than take all the bribes of comfort, up into the 
Christianity of the popular and outside appearance which 
satisfies so many to-day. 
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We have nothing to fear from caverns or palaces, — from 
emperors or popes. Yet there is something to learn from 
the noble faith of believers that could lay down their life for 
Christ, and something to fear from the hollow sins of hypo- 
crites who waste life for worldly welfare. Human nature is 
the same, though the great seats of power are shifted from 
the Tiber westward, and the currents of thought and habit 
flow in altered channels. "We have our probation daily, 
amidst the conflicts, interests, exposures, enterprises, of a 
New England community, — not the wickedest on the 
planet, but wicked enough to need all our vigilance, purity, 
example, and prayers; and enough like Cesar’s household 
to make us aspire to be saints, righteous souls, within it. 
But whatever we do, or fail to do, outside ourselves, be 
it our first care to save our own hearts from destruction. 
Within us lies an empire -to be lost or redeemed. "What 
personal relation each soul has with God, — that is a ques- 
tion not to stand unsettled any longer. For over every 
passing moment impends the whole arch of eternity. The 
God who calls us to regeneration, calls us to judgment. 
Cesar may wear the crown, and saints bear the cross, on 
earth; but into the household of heaven can enter nothing 
that is defiled, or maketh a lie, and “ crowns of life” are only 
for the “ faithful unto death.” 





CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


Arter all that has been said, and well said, of the “ Birth- 
right Church,” the “ Broad Church,” the “ Church of the 
Future,” and the like, we are forced to the sad confession that 
our churches generally seem not to have been particularly 
quickened by the discussion. They remain much as they 
have been for years; not, indeed, without accomplishing 
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good ; not without nurturing Christian faith and hope in 
many souls; not without doing much more than the world 
knows for the spiritual quickening, comfort, peace, strength, 
and regeneration of individual souls; but still not answering 
fully to the true idea of a Church of Christ. 

May it not be, that our discussions have been too general 
and vague, having too little regard to the specific wants of 
our churches as they really are? The Christian Church is 
indeed a “broad church,” and destined to grow in breadth 
and depth till the kingdom of God comes in power and 
glory. It isa “church of the future” as well as the past, 
for Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and 
the hope of the coming ages must rest in the uplifting and 
redeeming power of his truth and spirit. But while we re- 
joice in the hopeful vision of a “ future” church, we must 
not forget the imperative wants.of the present. While we 
picture in glowing rhetoric the beauty of the “ broad” church, 
we must not forget that Christ’s Church has depth as well as 
breadth ; and that, for the opening of those deep well-springs 
of living water from which all reliable breadth must flow, we 
must look to individual hearts nurtured and formed anew 
by the Christ spirit. If we suffer ourselves to be so enam- 
ored with the bright prophecies of what the Church will be, 
as to direct our thought and interest from what she is, from 
what she needs now to aid her in her holy mission, we shall 
prove ourselves false prophets and blind guides, ignorant of 
the deep spiritual law by which the future is the natural 
outgrowth of the past and the present. ‘To show ourselves 
the true prophets of a higher form of church life, we must 
give ourselves heartily and earnestly to the work of making 
our churches now what our hearts tell us they may and 
ought to be. 

The Gospel] idea of the Church of Christ seems to be very 
simple, clear, and tangible. It does not require many words 
to define it, All admit that the primitive and general mean- 
ing of the word Church is assembly, a congregation; its 
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particular or Christian meaning is an assembly or united 
body of Christian believers in Christ. Its basis was as sim- 
ple as its character, — faith in Christ. All who were drawn 
to Christ by faith, and thus became his faithful disciples, were 
of his Church. We read at first of no organization, no sign- 
ing of creeds. All was simple and plain. Open belief in 
Christ was the sign of union with the Christian body. They 
needed no other bond. For that faith they were willing to 
live and die. In the strength of that faith they went forth to 
labor, and sacrifice, and die, if necessary, in the sacred cause 
of their Divine Master. 

It is beautiful to trace the simplicity of nature so distinctly 
in the origin of the Church. There seems to have been 
nothing arbitrary or forced about it. The union was spon- 
taneous. It was the natural outgrowth of faith and love in 
their souls. It was not established; it grew. Beneath the 
light of Christ’s spirit and truth it grew, as the trees and 
plants grow beneath the summer sun and gentle shower. 
Wherever the rays fell on waiting hearts, there a church 
sprung up. It did not require many people to make a church. 
We infer from what Paul says of “ the church in the house ” 
of Philemon, Nymphas, and others, that a believing house- 
hold was called a church. It was not the number that made 
a Christian church, though the original meaning of -the 
word was “assembly.” It was the spirit of faith and love, — 
faith in Christ and love of God and one another, — that 
could make a church of the living God out of a single 
household, or any “two or three” that might worship or 
labor together in the faith and hope of the Gospel. 

This fact has doubtless confirmed many, who have broken 
away from narrow and rigid systems of church government 
and discipline, in the impression that no church organiza- 
tion at all is necessary. 

But we should not adopt this notion too hastily. Let us 
follow the early Church a little further, and see if they did 
not find some systematic methods of action necessary in pros- 
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ecuting the work committed to their charge. The Saviour, 
so far as we know, left them no form of church government. 
He left them what was better, his spirit and truth, to point 
out the work, and suggest such forms as might be needful. 
And scarcely had they begun to comprehend the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the work to be done for their own 
hearts and the world, before they began to feel the necessity 
of method and rules of action, — of church regulations. 

The methods they adopted were simple and natural, 
adapted to present want. For the purpose of religious in- 
struction, the edification, increase, order of the Church, 
certain persons were chosen. Some labored in word and 
doctrine ; some seem to have had a general oversight of 
special interests; some looked to the temporal affairs, dis- 
tributing to the necessity of the poor and needy ;— each 
ministering according to his gifts, under such regulations as 
were found necessary to meet the wants of the times. 

And so in every age, in every community of Christian 
believers, some method, some definite plan, is found to be 
necessary in order to eflicient and united action in the work 
of Christ. 

Sweet and grateful as individualism may seem to us in 
the study, it does not answer in the heavy, every-day work 
of life. The very idea of a church implies union. Church 
action implies united action; and united action, to be me- 
thodical, reliable, and efficient, must be organized. 

It is not the organization that makes the church, but the 
church that makes it, adopts it as the basis of united action, 
and as an aid in carrying out its Christian purposes. Cre- 
ated as it is by the church, of course it may be modified, 
changed, or set aside for something better, whenever the 
church may choose, 

If we inquire now for the kind of organization adapted 
to the wants of our parish churches, the answer will depend 
upon the idea we hold of the nature and office of the Church, 
the work it has to do in the world. If we accept the idea 
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that seems practically to obtain in many places, —that the 
Church is simply a body of communicants, whose chief dis- 
tinction is in the observance of the Lord’s Supper once a 
month, or two months, — why, then there may indeed be no 
need of any organization or covenant, or any other visible 
sign of Christian fellowship in the work of Christ. 

Such a church may perhaps very consistently remain “ in- 
visible.” But I trust there are few who can accept such an 
idea of a Christian Church, few who would limit the objects 
of the Church of Christ to the observance of rites, however 
sacred, There is little danger, probably, of our attaching 
too much value to the symbolic rites of our religion, so sug- 
gestive of our obligations to God and Christ, and the daily 
crosses and duties of the Christian life; but to suppose that 
Christian churches have no object beyond this, is sadly to 
mistake their character and work. 

The one grand object of the Church of Christ must ob- 
viously be to promote the work of Christ on earth. It must 
aim at nothing lower than this. As the regulations or cove- 
nant the Church may adopt do not constitute the Church, 
but are only an aid in promoting its grand objects; so the 
ordinances of Christianity, though far more sacred in their 
character, and of higher authority, do not constitute the 
Church, but are a gift to the Church, like the truths they rep- 
resent. They are sacred symbols of great spiritual truths 
which Christ has left for the use of the Church, for its growth 
and strength; not the object for which the Church exists, 
but a part of the sustenance on which it feeds. The one 
great object of the Church, from age to age, must be to pro- 
mote the kingdom of God, — to bring individual hearts and 
the world under the redeeming and hallowing influence of 
Christ’s spirit and truth; and prayer, preaching, sabbaths, 
ordinances, and covenants are all means for the attainment 
of this end. 

Paul’s idea of the Church was that of a living, working 
body, with Christ for its head. It was a union for mutual 
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help in the Christian spirit and life. Each had a work to do. 
Not the same work, but work adapted to his powers. Every 
member was alike honorable, — the eye, the ear, the hand, 
the foot,—each doing its legitimate work, guided and 
quickened by the prevailing spirit, —a desire to advance the 
Redeemer’s kingdom within and around. 

It is a sad thing for any church when it loses sight of this 
fundamental truth, — that it is to be a living, working body 
for the kingdom of God. It will soon wither into barren- 
ness, and have only a name to live, if it sees no mission to 
accomplish, no work to be done for Christ. And yet is it 
not too plain for a question, that this idea of the Church as 
a working body is but dimly apprehended? It seems some- 
times as if joining a church were considered one of the last 
duties of life, —— not to be utterly neglected, but to be put off 
as long as decency will permit; as if the open avowal of 
one’s faith in Christ, and the free proffer of one’s sympathy 
and aid to the fellowship of the Church, were a sort of pious 
closing up, instead of an earnest beginning, of the Chris- 
tian work ; as if the Church, instead of being a working body 
for the kingdom of Christ on earth, were only an ark of safe- 
ty for one to flee to, and be at rest in, after giving their best 
powers to the world, not to say the flesh and the Devil. 

But what sort of a witness for Christ in the world would 
such a church be? “ Ye are the light of the world!” What 
sort of a light would such a church radiate? “ Ye are the 
salt of the earth!” How much preserving power is there in 
such salt? Paul tells of the “ effectual working” of the 
Church. What sort of effectual working can be predicated 
of such a company of believers? Is it not plain that no 
church can be a “living body,” preserving a true and vital 
union with its head, without working together for the heav- 
enly kingdom? It must justify its title to the Christian name 
by doing, or at least seeking to do, some Christian work ; by 
making itself felt as a Christian power in the world. 

If we accept this as the true idea of the Church, then the 
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organization we need is one that shall set forth this idea sim- 
ply and briefly, and indicate some methods by which we may 
be aided in the work. We believe there are not a few who 
are just now looking and asking for something of this kind. 
Many of our church covenants are felt to be unsuited to the 
idea of the Church we have tried to set forth. Where they 
are satisfactory, let them be fondly cherished. We love the 
old better than the new, when it truly fits the object pro- 
posed. Change for the sake of change, especially in things 
around which holy associations have entwined themselves, 
we deprecate. But where they are felt to be really unsuit- 
ed to their object, they will not be likely to retain any asso- 
ciations that will make a change for the better painful. We 
suppose that in the covenants of our liberal churches there is 
considerable diversity. Mainly, however, we apprehend, they 
are modified forms of the old orthodox covenants, minus the 
creed, or such parts of it as are absolutely opposed to our 
settled convictions. It is not strange, therefore, that this 
residuum should be neither one thing nor another. It is not 
orthodox ; it is not liberal or independent. And yet it often 
contains promises that conscientious persons shrink from 
making, and recognizes doctrines more or less distinctly 
about which the Saviour said nothing, and concerning which 
good Christian men have differed for ages. Is it not plain 
that such covenants are a hinderance, not a help, to the 
Church? They repel a class of honest and sincere believers 
in Christ, who would gladly avail themselves of the fellow- 
ship of the Church, and co-operate with them in every good 
word and work, were it not for this initiatory pledge. 
Should we not seek for some basis of church fellowship and 
action more accordant with our idea of a Christian Church ? 
We want nothing long or complicated, but brief and simple 
in its character,—the simpler the better; not entering mi- 
nutely into specific plans of action, but only indicating with 
sufficient clearness the true idea of the Church as a working 
body for the kingdom of God, — “a church, not of creeds, 
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but of Christ,” based not upon uniformity of dogma, but 
upon unity of spirit and purpose in “ seeking first the king- 
dom of God.” 

We know of a church in Massachusetts who, after giving 
the matter some serious thought, have adopted the follow- 
ing “ Principles and Regulations.” We submit them, not 
as a model, but as a possible aid to such as are interested 
in the subject of church organization, and as suggestive of 
the kind of church basis that may be suited to our wants. 


“ Principles and Regulations of the First Congregational Church 
; , adopted July 6th, 1857. 





wn 


“Our Farra is in God, the Heavenly Father; in his Son Jesus, 
the Saviour; in his Holy Spirit, the Comforter; and in the religion 
taught and exemplified by Christ, according to the Scriptures. 

“Our Oxsect is to make a worthy confession of our Christian 
faith, and to co-operate in the use of fitting means for the promotion 
of the kingdom of God in our own hearts and in the world. 

“ Holding to the rights of the individual conscience, we leave all 
our members free to go directly to the Scriptures, and all other sources 
of Divine truth, to learn for themselves of God and Christ, and Truth, 
and Duty. 

“As members of the Church Universal, we extend to all sincere 
Christian believers our communion and fellowship, and invite their 
sympathy and aid in the work of the Gospel. 

“ Among the many special duties involved in the one great object 
at which we aim, we would distinctly recognize the following : — 

“To seek a true knowledge and a pure practice of Christianity. 

“To make our homes the abodes of Christian virtue and grace. 

“To bring up our children in the nurture of Christian princi- 
ples. 

“To cherish, and honor by a right observance, all Christian insti- 
tutions and ordinances. 

“To cultivate an affectionate Christian interest in each other's 
highest welfare. 

“'To do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before God. 

“To co-operate in proper and practicable ways for the moral and 
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spiritual good of the community, and for the advancement of the prin- 
ciples of Christian righteousness in the world. 

“ As an aid in the work for which we are associated, we adopt the 
following 


Regulations. 


“There shall be chosen, annually, — 

“J. A Pastoral Committee. 

“JI. A Committee on Benevolent Action. 

“TIT. A Committee on the Young. . 

“The Pastoral Committee shall consist of the minister and five 
brothers and five sisters, whose duty it shall be to consult together 
for the general religious interests of the Church; the lay-members 
aiding the minister in his pastoial intercourse with his people, in be- 
coming acquainted with their spiritual wants, in promoting a Chris- 
tian spirit of brotherly love, and in building up a true Church of 
Christ. 

“The Committee on Benevolent Action shall consist of the minis- 
ter and three brothers and three sisters, whose duty it shall be to 
devise plans of benevolent action, and superintend the execution of 
them. 

“The Committee on the Young shall consist of the Minister, the 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, and two brothers and three 
sisters, whose duty it shall be to look after the interests of the chil- 
dren and youth, to encourage their attendance at the church and the 
Sunday School, and consult together for their moral and religious in- 
terests. 

“TV. Any person wishing to unite with this Church shall signify 
his desire to the minister, who shall communicate the fact to the 
Church, and, if no objection be made, he may become a member by 
assenting to the Principles and Regulations of the Church, and affix- 
ing his name to them.” 


This may, at first glance, look too long; but it is simple 
and plain, and on reading it carefully we see nothing we 
would care to omit. It is thoroughly Christian in its basis, 
and yet unsectarian. It is Protestant in its sacred regard 
for the rights of conscience, and Catholic in its proffer of fel- 
lowship to all Christian believers. The leading Christian 
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duties here set forth are practical and comprehensive. They 
cover broad ground ;— the individual heart ; home influence ; 
the nurture of childhood; Christian rites; the tender and 
Christian interest of fellow-believers in each other’s welfare ; 
Christian fidelity in all business and social relations; and 
union of effort “ for the advancement of Christian righteous- 
ness in the world.” The “ Regulations” provide for that 
sort of co-operation with the minister in his work so essen- 
tial to church life, and point to Christian activities in benev- 
olence, and in watchful care of the young, which will return 
in manifold spiritual blessings upon the church that is faith- 
ful to them. The provisions for church committees are taken 
substantially from the “ Articles of Organization of the 
Church of the Disciples” in Baston, — a band of Christians 
distinguished for the prominence they give to the primitive 
idea of the Church, as “one body with many members,” and 
distinguished also, as we judge, for their church love and 
church life. This is what we want in all our churches, love 
and life. We do not suppose that any organization, how- 
ever faultless, will produce this. “ It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth”; a body without a soul is no better than unorganized 
dust. But neither does a soul without a body seem exactly 
fitted to this mundane sphere. And the better suited the 
body is to the character and spirit of the indwelling soul, the 
more effectually it may accomplish its mission. 

But, after all, we gladly admit that the organization is a 
secondary matter. The essential thing for individuals and 
for churches is a deeper baptism of the Christ spirit, and a 
clearer vision of the work to which that spirit calls. Do not 
our ideas of the Church, its character, its high and sacred 
mission, lack clearness and tangibility? Is there a grander 
object for which men or angels can associate, than that of 
laboring together for the upbuilding of the heavenly king- 
dom in their own hearts and in the world? How far it tran- 
scends in importance all the secular and transient objects 
for which men are so ready to labor and sacrifice! What 
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a mighty power for good resides in every Christian church, 
if faithful to its trusts! How much it may do for the growth 
of the Christian spirit, for the nurture of faith and hope and 
love, for the strength of Christian principles, and the doing 
of Christian work in the world,—how much to keep the 
great objects of life distinctly before the soul, and to stimu- 
late men to labor for them with undivided hearts! 

Let us look a moment at such a church, embracing, not, 
as now, only a small part of a given congregation, but all 
who believe in Christ and are sincerely seeking the Chris- 
tian life. See them laboring together, harmoniously, loving- 
ly, for a better knowledge and a purer practice of Christianity ; 
helping each other to a brighter faith and hope; keeping the 
golden chain of Christian fellowship bright and burnished ; 
feeding the lambs of the flock; bringing them early to the 
baptismal font, and consecrating them to God in that touch- 
ing symbolic rite ; seeking to nurture them with the Chris- 
tian spirit, to store their young minds with Christ’s truth, 
and warm their hearts with his love; young men and maid- 
ens coming reverently to the communion, and gladly to every 
Christian work, feeling no shame at being thought religious, 
but a sacred joy in seeking to become more thoroughly Chris- 
tian in heart and life; men and women in mature life, in 
the midst of harassing cares and wearying duties and fierce 
temptations, seeking to apply the sacred principles of the 
Gospel to all life’s experiences ; old persons, full of years 
and Christian wisdom, bringing the fruit of long experience 
to counteract the erratic tendencies of youth, and chasten too 
sanguine hopes ; all looking to Christ as the way, the truth, 
and the life, — all, as individuals, and as a body, laboring 
together for the overthrow of wrong and evil, and the estab- 
lishment of the right and the good, — for the promotion of 
purity, peace, liberty, holiness, and love,— the kingdom of 
God on earth. ' 

Is not such a church worthy of our reverence and love ? 
Was it not something akin to this in spirit and aim, that 
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Paul had in view, when he said, “ Christ loveth the Church, 
and cherisheth and nourisheth it”? Such a church must be 
loved by Christ, since it is animated by his spirit, and is 
seeking to do his work in the world. 

Have we such churches? Do we need them? What 
may we do to build them up in all our parishes? May the 
Spirit of Truth help us to answer these questions wisely. 

W. P. T. 





LETTER ON SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE. 


You have asked my aid and guidance in the spiritual life. 
So far as it lies in my power to bestow it, it shall be yours; 
only remember that every individual soul has its own pecu- 
liar wants, trials, and discipline, and that there may be diffi- 
culties in your path against which you must struggle alone, 
seeking only the Divine aid. Yet there are mutual needs and 
trials, in which, as disciples of the same Master, and learn- 
ers in the same school, we are sacredly bound to aid one 
another, and to lend the helping hand to those who need the 
sympathy and aid which we may have craved, at times, in 
vain. 

Your difficulties are neither strange, nor altogether pecu- 
liar to yourself, as you seem to imagine. You can hardly 
truly have studied the inward life of Paul, or that of any ear- 
nest Christian, without learning that it must be through these 
secret conflicts, these hours of darkness, these moments of 
clouded faith, these deep struggles with inward sin and 
restless longings to be freed from its power, that the spirit, 
true to itself, is finally led to its true rest,—the repose of 
the Saviour’s breast. 

I rejoice to see these feelings at work within you. I 
know you cannot, will not, rest where you are; and even 
these hours of darkness give the promise of a brighter, clearer 
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day, than the dull, cold light of self-satisfied indifference. 
You must press forward! The stake is too great, the prize 
too glorious, for you to yield to heartless apathy, or ready 
discouragement, because the clear, full sunlight dawns not 
at once upon your path. First the cross, then the crown! 
First the effort, the struggle, the conflict, —then the reward 
of a childlike faith, the hand consciously resting in that 
of the Redeemer! 

You say, “ I do long and pray to be Christ’s true disciple. 
I have sacredly chosen the path of life. In the secrecy of 
my soul I have solemnly consecrated myself to my Master’s 
work, but I do not find that I grow in Christian attainments. 
Selfishness still rules my spirit, indifference creeps over me, 
hasty words are uttered, passion gains the mastery, and | 
fear that I have deceived myself in ever thinking that I 
have been spiritually renewed.” 

But let me ask, Do not these very sins trouble you 
more, make you more restless, than they once did? Are you 
not more awake to their power? Do you not desire more 
truly to be freed from them? Is not conscience more quick 
and active? Do you not hate sin, the sin within you, as 
never before ? 

Believe, then, that your first steps are in the right path, 
and that by patient endeavor and earnest prayer the: vic- 
tory will yet be yours. 

But you say again, “I cannot realize my Saviour’s love 
and presence as I wish, and often in prayer God seems a 
mere abstraction, afar off, and a veil I cannot remove or 
pierce clouds my spiritual vision. I strive to pray, but the 
words rebound lifeless upon my own heart, and my spirit 
seems shut in by walls, which the most earnest longing for 
faith cannot surmount. At such seasons, could I but for 
one moment look upon the Saviour’s countenance, and in 
and through him see the Father,—could I but kneel at his 
feet, and, with the poor, blind beggar of old, exclaim, ‘ Lord, 
that my eyes might be opened!’ —could I but see one glance 
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of that eye of love and pity resting upon me in rebuke or 
encouragement, — I could not, would not, again distrust; I 
would press on through any conflict, any trial, and the most 
rugged path would seem bright and joyful.” 

“ Could I but see!” Ah, my young friend, here lies your 
very struggle, and the field for your true victory! Had we 
“the open vision, for the written word,” we should no longer 
need to walk by faith. But God, in his unsearchable wis- 
dom, chooses this way to ¢es¢ the reality of your faith, and 
the fulness of your obedience. To be faithful in duty, 
watchful for opportunities of doing good, gentle and kind in 
speech, self-denying in conduct, persevering in prayer, even 
when no answering voice whispers peace and encourage- 
ment to your soul, — to do, to act thus, simply because you 
know God commands it, that it is his will and law, — and 
so to strive, earnestly strive, to trust his love, —do not such 
endeavors evince a more loyal, obedient, childlike spirit, 
than if your pathway were constantly lighted by the bright- 
ness of an unclouded heaven and the clearness of a sunlike 
faith? When tide and winds are in our favor, and a favor- 
ing breeze fills the sails, we may seem, indeed, to make more 
rapid progress; but little effort is required, and therefore lit- . 
tle personal strength is gained. But if the winds rise, and 
the waves beat, and amid the darkness we steer our path, 
with the eye fixed steadily on the distant beacon-light that 
guides us homeward, our nerves are braced, our powers are 
strengthened, our whole being invigorated by the required 
effort and toil, and home seems doubly dear, after the tem- 
pest and the danger are past, and we rest in the haven of 
peace. 

And has not God given you, at times, an answer to your 
prayers, though not in just the way you desired or asked? 
Has he not strengthened you for duty, quickened your con- 
science, elevated your desires, given you the very longing 
that leads you to seek to know him more truly, to love him 
more fervently ? 
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Turn away from your dark and sometimes morbid self-in- 
trospection, and look up to the cross! Forget self, and dwell 
on God’s infinite love, in coming so near to us in Christ. 
Dwell on His precious promises, and do not allow yourself 
to doubt their eternal truth, as given for your support, help, 
and encouragement. Such doubting, when your prevailing 
and true aim is for Christian discipleship, is sin; for it im- 
plies a distrust of His word, whose very name is Truth. 

Take the Saviour’s loving words of hope and assurance, 
and apply them to your own secret longings and wants. 
Trust his assurance of pardon, pledged and sealed to you in 
his cross of shame and agony. “I know my sheep, and am 
known of mine; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my Father’s hand. He that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

Too long have you dwelt upon self alone; and finding 
darkness and evil there, the shadows of self have clouded 
your vision, and dimmed your faith. Look up, as well as 
within! Look to Jesus! See his love, and, kneeling at his 
feet, trust your spirit in his holy keeping. He will never be 
found faithless to his promises, by one sincere, earnest, seek- 
ing spirit. 

But you say again, “ My feelings are so dead, so cold and 
indifferent! There is no glow of warm emotion and love, 
as I think of God’s goodness; all within is so lifeless, that I 
despair of ever living by the constraining power of Love. 
My heart seems all dry, barren, and unfruitful.” 

Here, again, lies your field of conflict, the trial of your 
faith. Have you sought by meditation and prayer to rouse 
these slumbering powers, to quicken these dormant feelings, 
—and yet sought in vain? 

Not in hopeless doubt or in dreary loneliness are you to 
rest; but resting in God, not away from him, quietly and 
patiently to wait that baptism of the Spirit you so earnest- 
ly crave. “If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 
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Too apt are we to feel that a// depends upon ourselves, — 
that we can bid the tide of emotion flow at our bidding 
through the secret chambers of the soul,— that by our at- 
tainments, in some way, we can merit the reward of faith, 
and the assurance of pardon and acceptance. It is true, it 
depends upon ourselves, and only upon ourselves, to open 
the secret recesses of the soul, to pray Him to enter who 
ever stands at the door and knocks, and who promises, with 
the Father, ever to abide in and with us. But having thus 
opened the heart, thus turned the most longing desires and 
aspirations of the soul where alone they can find their true 
response, having yielded our being to the Father’s guidance, 
then let us wait, patiently wait, his will. 

The fulness of spiritual influences, so earnestly desired, 
he withholds, only to impart finally the higher blessing of 
an unquestioning trust. He would teach us our entire de- 
pendence upon him;—a lesson never learned by many 
calling themselves Christians, and perhaps only understood, 
in its deepest significance, where these hours of darkness, 
these vain attempts at prayer, these longings for a deeper 
love and faith, have led the soul to prostrate itself in entire 
self-renunciation and humility before the one great Quick- 
ener of the spirit. 

Truly has it been said, “ The soul can never truly see God, 
until everything earthly and selfish within it has been en- 
tirely swept away.” 

There must be, deep within your soul, would you gain 
those noble heights of spiritual attainment to which you so 
earnestly aspire, an entire self-renunciation, a willingness to 
give yourself wholly into God’s keeping, and let him do as 
seemeth to him good, bestowing upon you joy or sorrow, 
light or darkness, comfort or destitution of spirit. Not until 
such a willing and entire surrender of self has been made 
can there enter that peace that passeth understanding, the 
fruit alone of an unquestioning submission. 

And does not God teach us by this inward destitution, 
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this powerlessness on our own part to quicken the secret 
emotion and love, that we are wholly dependent upon 
him, — that the gifts of the Spirit lie in his holy keeping, 
to be dispensed freely indeed, but in their rich and deep ful- 
ness only where the soul asks, and waits, and érusts, with 
the confiding faith of the little child? 

Go to Him with a true, Christ-like submission, ask that all 
pride may be cast out, all self-seeking done away; that his 
Spirit may purify your soul from all inward evil, and that 
you may be able to trust yourself wholly in his hand. Lie 
still there. Wait his will. He wounds only to heal, tries 
your faith only to bestow the infinite blessing of an unques- 
tioning trust. “ When the child places his hand within that 
of the earthly parent, there is an entire trust in his heart that 
casteth out fear; and he walks amid the darkness with no 
thought of gloom; and thus when man, with a like trust, 
places his hand in that of his Heavenly Parent, the true peace 
of God enters his heart.” And just so far as he forgets self, 
and looks habitually out of himself to God and to Christ, 
will the Holy Spirit dwell within him, and the peace that 
passeth understanding fill his soul. 

It is no vague, unmeaning state of which we speak. It is 
a possible possession to every heart, gained only through the 
narrow but rugged path of an entire self-renunciation. Do 
not fear to enter that path. Do not tarry in it because of its 
difficulties and trials. Christ has trodden it before you, and 
his hand is your guide and support, his words of promise 
your sustaining help, though no human friend be near to 
cheer and to sympathize with you. You may walk in dark- 
ness, but if your feet have entered the path, fear not! “ At 
eventide it shall be light,” though the morning, and even the 
noon-day hours, are shrouded in gloom. “Though thou 
passest through the waters, He is with thee, and through the 
floods, they shall not overflow thee.” 

Light shall spring out of darkness, and the joy of a iri- 
umphant faith, and the brightness of a celestial peace and 
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trust, shall gild with holy radiance the pathway to your home ; 
and when, the veil for ever removed, the darkness for ever 
passed, you lean upon the Saviour’s breast, and in him see 
the Father’s reconciled countenance, will not your journey to 
that home, lonely as it may have been as regards human 
sympathy, dark, sad, trying in its inward experiences, yet 
seem radiant with God’s love and truest compassion ? 

Turn not away from the mercy-seat, though clouds darken 
your vision? Forsake not the altar of communion, though 
your heart seem dead to feeling, and no warm glow of emo- 
tion suffuses your soul. Forget not to follow Christ in 
daily duty, though thorns and briers encompass your path. 
The prize of your high calling is before you. The race must 
be won, the crown of victory gained! Defeat, loss, suffering, 
shame, must ensue, if the combat be given up! Safety, 
peace, eternal life, are promised only as the reward of a vic- 
torious faith! Angel voices whisper to you in deep and 
pleading tones from the spirit-land, “Come up hither!” And 
the Saviour’s words in every hour of weariness and darkness 
will come to your waiting soul: “ As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you. He that overcometh shall be 
clothed in white raiment, and I will not blot out his name 
from the book of life, but will confess his name before my 
Father and his angels.” 


‘¢ Though earth-born shadows now may shroud 
Thy thorny path awhile, 
God’s blessed word can part each cloud, 
And bid the sunshine smile, 


‘* Only believe, in living faith, 
This love and power divine, 
And ere thy sun shall set in death, 
His light shall round thee shine. 


‘* Press onward still, with hope unchilled, 
By faith, if not by sight, 
And thou shalt find his word fulfilled, — 
‘At eve it shall be light.’ ”’ 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


Tue sick-room is not only the scene of trials to be en- 
dured, and of consolations to be enjoyed, but also, strange 
as it may sound, of conflicts to be maintained. Every path 
of our pilgrimage is beset with temptations, and even the 
invalid, enfeebled in body and mind, has his own peculiar 
ones to encounter. Nor must he plead his weakness as an 
excuse for inaction, for God never appoints us any work 
which he does not give us power to accomplish, and in that 
very weakness will his strength be made manifest. These 
temptations concern our relations both to God and to those 
around us. 

First in importance, we may place the danger of repining 
at the discipline God has laid upon us. This may be very 
much increased by our previous character. In the some- 
what modified words of another, “it is not easy to be a sub- 
missive sufferer, unless one has been an obedient child” ; and 
if the little disappointments and vexations of every day 
have been met with a complaining spirit, and its trifling 
sacrifices to duty and the comfort of others unwillingly made, 
we are but poorly prepared for the greater sacrifice of health, 
with all its means of enjoyment, and the more severe inflic- 
tion of physical suffering. If God has not been “in all our 
thoughts,” if we have never bowed to his authority in the 
course of our daily lives, we shall be most likely to dispute 
it when his chastening hand is laid upon us, and that course 
is arrested. We are interrupted, perhaps, in the full tide of 
youthful pleasure, amid the pressure of household and ma- 
ternal cares, or the successful pursuit of wealth; and if they 
have been the absorbing interest of the heart, how galling 
to our spirits the yoke of the sick-room! Let us learn, then, 
in health to be prepared for that season which must inevita- 
~ bly come, and which comes quite as often to the young, 
in the flush of their early hopes, and to vigorous manhood 
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in its energy and self-confidence, as to the aged, infirm, and 
despondent. Let us prepare, not by anxious forebodings 
and vain imaginings, but by a constant sense of our depend- 
ence on the Maker of our frame, and an habitual obedience 
to his physical and moral laws. If we “seek first his king- 
dom” in the freshness of youth and health, and listen to his 
voice amid all the deafening uproar of busy life, we need 
not doubt that “ all things else” really needful and desirable 
“will be added to us,’ and for the rest we shall hold them 
too lightly to resign them with a struggle. i 

But if in our days of health we have eaten and drunk, 
and planted and builded, unmindful of the coming of the 
Bridegroom, our task will be tenfold harder, but it must 
be accomplished. If sickness do not find us children of God, 
let it make us such. It will be of no avail to resist the 
mighty hand that is laid upon us, and a rebellious spirit will 
only aggravate the evil. Conscience will tell us, that the 
very morbidness with which we shrink from the chastise- 
ment proves the necessity of its infliction. The same spirit 
which shows itself unreconciled to sickness in the aggregate, 
would prompt us to murmur at the minor evils almost 
necessarily included in it,— those little vexations and dis- 
appointments against which the most watchful affection 
cannot always guard, the failure of some anticipated grati- 
fication, the neglect of an attendant, or some defect in the 
arrangement or location of our room. Even when we seem 
to ourselves and others to be cherishing a very resigned 
frame of mjnd, these little troubles may have great power 
to disturb our equanimity. It is the part of true wisdom, 
in sickness as in health, to look at the bright side of our lot, 
to pass by its privations and disadvantages, and dwell upon 
and even magnify its alleviations and compensations. The 
fluctuations of our physical system may seem to us a more 
legitimate cause for complaint, and from the nature of the 
disease, or the temperament of the invalid, it may often be 
a very hard struggle to maintain cheerfulness, or even seren- 
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ity; and we know that God looks with compassion on all 
involuntary failures and occasional lapses. Habitual de- 
spondency, however, should not be indulged; it is painful to 
others, injurious to our own health, and ungrateful to God. 
It is both our only remedy, and our imperative duty, to yield 
our will to his, trusting our future entirely in his hands, and 
receiving sickness, with all its train, as his messengers, whom 
we may, if we will, transform into angel visitants, and to 
whose message in the silence of our own hearts we will 
reverently listen. 

Another danger incident to the sick-room is irritability 
or petulance in our intercourse with those around us. This 
tendency is so generally, almost universally, manifested in 
the lighter, as well as the graver attacks of disease, that, were 
it not for the remembrance of some blessed sick-rooms and 
hallowed death-beds, where a dove-like gentleness seemed 
ever to dwell in the heart, and breathe from the lips, we 
should be tempted to believe it irresistible. In regard to this 
infirmity, as the other, from the nature of the disease, or 
the temperament of the patient, it may be very difficult to 
guard the tone and manner from impatience, when the words 
themselves are not blamable. The kind-hearted, who would 
not intentionally cause a moment’s pain, even to a stranger, 
may continually grieve by their hasty words the very beings 
dearest to them, and on whose tender assiduity they are 
constantly dependent. But the Christian should consider 
no deviation from the law of love as innocent, or excuse it 
to his own conscience by the plea of constitution or cir- 
cumstances. When excessive languor renders it a burden 
for us to speak at all, or nervous excitability will scarcely 
allow us to speak gently, Jet us remain in silence, if possi- 
ble, until the perturbed spirit is calmed, or at least until we 
can look up for aid to Him who can alone say to the trou- 
bled elements within us, “ Peace, be still.” Let us consider 
that we are about to wound those hearts which are so ten- 
derly anxious to spare us every pang, and to prepare for 
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ourselves bitter regrets when the occasion is past. Above 
all, let us remember Jesus, ere we give to love and kindness 
the return which hatred, persecution, and agony could not 
extort from him. In his own words to his sinking disci- 
ples, of whom “the spirit was willing, but the flesh weak,” 
let us “ watch and pray lest we enter into temptation.” 
Another danger, nearly allied to the last, and perhaps in- 
cluding both the others, is selfishness in its manifold aspects. 
It presents itself under disguises so plausible and subtle, that 
we are easily led astray. It tells us that our first duty is to 
ourselves, the care of our own health and comfort, It is 
true that the care of our health is a duty incumbent upon 
all; a religious duty, not a selfish one, if that be not a palpa- 
ble contradiction, for we may be influenced both by an im- 
mediate regard to those in attendance upon us, lest our im- 
prudence should cause them trouble, and by a distant hope 
of prolonged opportunities of usefulness. But we must dis- 
criminate, for forgetfulness of self is a still higher duty than 
regard to self, and the latter is too easy and pleasant to be 
very often neglected. If westep aside from the narrow path 
to either extreme, let us be sure that it is not that of selfish- 
ness; for better would it be to endanger our physical health, 
than to suffer our hearts to be indurated in an habitual in- 
difference to the claims of others. The invalid frequently 
esteems it his peculiar privilege to entertain his visitors with 
minute and wearisome details of his own symptoms, un- 
mindful that those who listen are occupied with cares, joys, 
and sorrows of their own, from which he withholds his sym- 
pathy. He might find, on inquiry, that their trials and mal- 
adies, though differing in kind, are as severe as his own, and 
if they are happy, favored with health and the power of 
locomotion, which are denied to him, let him perform the 
more difficult duty of ‘ rejoicing with those who rejoice.” 
But this egotism, wearisome and annoying though it be 
to those exposed to it, is venial compared with that worse 
than thoughtless insensibility so often manifested in more 
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important matters. When an invalid considers that the 
health and comfort of those in attendance upon him, and 
whose services he vainly thinks to compensate with money, 
are wholly at his disposal, and that he is at liberty to sacri- 
fice them to his whims, and delay or abridge their needful 
rest and nourishment without any sufficient cause, he cher- 
ishes a spirit similar in kind, if not in degree, to the tyran- 
nical slaveholder whom he condemns. When his slightest 
wish must be complied with at the precise moment he choos- 
es, though it demand many laborious steps from an already 
weary frame, — for such selfishness sickness can be no apol- 
ogy, in the eye of God or man. We should regard the well- 
being of those in our employ, whether in health or sickness, 
as a trust committed to us for which we are responsible, It 
should cause us pain, the severity of our disease obliges 
us to make unusual demands upon them, and we should 
embrace the first opportunity to relieve them, and as far as 
lies in our power to atone for the exaction by some addi- 
tional indulgence. Their health, happiness, and improvement 
are as valuable as our own; the former perhaps more so, if 
they depend upon it for their daily support, and we should 
regard it as our sacred duty to promote them by every means 
in our power. Let us not only allow but urge them to 
take regular exercise in the open air, so especially necessary 
for those confined in a sick-room; let us place before them 
instructive books, and afford them leisure to read them; let 
us interest ourselves in their joys and sorrows, and aid them 
by that counsel which even the sick can bestow, — and we 
may render this relation what it has so often been, a source 
of mutual pleasure and benefit, not a toilsome round of 
thankless duties. Let us even forego some gratification or 
attention with which we can dispense, that they may have 
a little time for rest and recreation. Let us guard against 
the slightest inroad of selfishness, nor flatter ourselves that 
our natural disposition exempts us from danger in this re- 
spect. Self in some form is always striving to be predomi- 
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nant, and it is only by hard struggles that it can be kept in 
its proper place; and if we relax our vigilance, it will insen- 
sibly gain the dominion over us, and in the season of recov- 
ered health, when all is hopeful without, we may wake to 
the sad consciousness of the hardening process which has 
been going on within. 

Let us seek, then, as far as possible, that the atmosphere 
of our sick-rooms shall be one of serenity, gentleness, and 
love. Clouds may occasionally overcast it; but if the true 
light is shining behind them, it will soon beam forth, and 
disperse them all, until a settled brightness shall rest upon 
the scene. Let not our hearts faint, though our efforts may 
often seem unsuccessful, for God will ultimately bless and 
reward every sincere endeavor. On our sick-beds, with 
wasted frames and enfeebled limbs, we may achieve victo- 
ries more glorious than the most renowned battle-fields can 
boast; for “greater is he that ruleth his own spirit, than 
he that taketh a city.” We are not alone in the warfare, for 
“those that be for us are more”* and mightier than those 
that be against us, and the eye which faith has opened, and 
sickness purified, to discern spiritual realities, shall see the 
“chariots and horses of fire” encompassing our path, and 
aiding us in our conflicts. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. 


Tue law of attraction in the material world, uniting in 
one sympathetic whole all material bodies, near or remote, 
is an emblem of the finer influences which unite all intelli- 
gent beings in one vast community of interests and affec- 
tions. Not the inhabitants of this world alone, but probably 
of all worlds, are thus bound together, — the loftiest and the 


* 2 Kings vi. 16, 17. 
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lowest touched by common sympathies, so that even among 
the angels of God in heaven there is joy when one sinner 
on the earth repenteth. 

In our material wants and interests we are all of us, like 
members of a common body, dependent on one another. 
The pulse in the neck or arm hardly vibrates more in accord- 
ance with the motions of the heart, than the prices current 
in Boston, New York, or New Orleans rise and fall with 
every movement registered in the markets of London or 
Paris. And not only are the great commercial centres thus 
intimately connected, but the same influences run through 
all classes of society, and into the remotest settlements. An 
insurrection in India, a war or the failure of a crop in China, 
is not only felt in every important market-town in Europe, 
but it reaches us and affects the evening meal of those who 
have their home on the borders of Lake Superior or by the 
waters of the Upper Missouri. The failure of the cotton 
crop in our Southern States, a serious falling off in the sup- 
ply of gold from California or Australia, or a superabundant 
harvest through the valley of the Mississippi, may be felt in 
the Chinese seas, and by the waters of the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra. 

The failure of a great insurance-office in Ohio may at a 
critical moment so shake the confidence of the mercantile 
community, and indirectly create such a panic, as to lead to 
a state of general distress and a series of measures which 
shall derange the whole business of the country, baffle the 
wisest calculations, make rich men poor, close the market 
against almost every product of industry, take away the 
daily labor, and with it the daily bread, of hundreds of thou- 
sands, and thus threaten, to some considerable extent, the 
worst evils of famine at a time of unparalleled abundance. 

This is in fact the condition of things that we are now 
committed to for the passing winter. There never in this 
country was a period of greater industrial enterprise and 
success than apparently existed here four months ago. 
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There had unquestionably been much extravagance, both in 
our habits of living and our methods of doing business, 
With the ardor of a young and vigorous people, glowing in 
anticipation of the boundless wealth that lies before us, we 
have undoubtedly borrowed too much from the future, and 
in this way crippled our resources. But on every side there 
was the richest promise of abundance. From the ocean 
and the land there seemed to be everything to reward the 
efforts of the enterprising and the industrious, — harvests of 
gold and of grain, the fruits of the earth and the fruits of 
mechanical and manufacturing industry,—when suddenly 
all this enterprise is paralyzed. The wheels of vast manu- 
factories are stopped. Bales of goods lie uncalled for in the 
warehouses. The grain lies useless in the hands of the farmer. 
Railroad cars areempty. Ships lie idle at the wharves. The 
ablest merchants are overwhelmed with reverses. The aged, 
who had hoped in their declining years to live on the slender 
income from the earnings of a lifetime, find their supplies cut 
off or materially diminished. And, as I have already said, 
thousands on thousands are turned away from the employ- 
ment by which they were to earn bread for themselves and 
their children. 

A more striking illustration could hardly be given, of the 
way in which one class of persons and interests depends on 
every other. If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it. What have the railroads of the West or the manu- 
factures of New England to do with the Ohio Trust Com- 
pany or the New York banks? Yet so are all the mercantile 
and industrial interests of our country bound up together, 
that extensive failure or derangement in any one department 
falls as a blight on every other; and falls in the end most 
severely on those who at first would seem least likely to be 
affected by it, namely, the laboring classes. Where agricul- 
tural products fail, all the resources of the country are short- 
ened. Every branch of industry is made less profitable. 
There is less business for railways and ships and merchants. 
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The cost of manufacturing is increased by the higher prices 
of food. But the heaviest weight of the calamity falls on 
those who labor day by day for their daily bread. Where 
others are called to give up a portion of their luxuries or 
comforts, they are not deprived of luxuries, for they never 
had them; nor of comforts alone, for they were few; but 
they are straitened in the very necessaries of life, — ob- 
liged to deal out with parsimonious hand the bread and 
the meat which may give them the strength to labor. 

But times like the present fall with still greater severity 
on these laboring classes. In the midst of great commercial 
revulsions and disasters, we sometimes say: “It is all very 
well. These men have been heaping up riches, and living 
like princes with every luxury that wealth could buy. It is 
all right that they should have their reverses. Let them suf- 
fer.” It is all right. These commercial reverses have their 
lessons, and many a noble-minded man, with his dearest 
business hopes crushed to the dust, has bowed himself before 
the dispensation of a kind Providence, and with tears of hu- 
mility and gratitude has taken to heart the lesson which this 
sorrowful dispensation has taught. Many an affectionate 
and noble-minded man has looked with a new interest on 
those whom God has given him, and pressed them to his bo- 
som with a new intensity of feeling, now when he knows that 
under God there is nothing between them and want but his 
own strong arm and brave and enterprising mind. Blessing 
and honor and success go with him in his work, — the best 
wishes of the good, the favoring smile of God’s providence, 
the love and confidence of those dearer to him than fortune 
and life, the cheering approbation of his own heart. 

But while those who stand aloof have been more than 
half rejoicing in these mutations of fortune, they forget who 
it is after all on whom the blow must fall most heavily. The 
same causes, whatever they may be, that have begun by de- 
ranging the mercantile business of the community, spread- 
ing disaster and ruin there, visit every branch of industry. 
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The frugal woman who owns a few shares of railroad or 
manufacturing stock finds herself cut off from her customary 
means of support. She who has been supporting herself and 
her aged parents by her works of elegance and taste, finds that 
in times like these there is little call for works like hers. And 
how are they to live? Needlewomen are thrown out of em- 
ployment, mothers with little children, and young women with 
no way left in which they can earn an honest living. Work- 
shops are closed. Factories are stoppel. There is hardly a 
village among the mountains of New England where there 
are not whole families cut off from the employment by 
which they were to live. It was hard enough in times of 
scarcity to pay the prices which were asked for food. Still 
they could increase their efforts and meet the demand. But 
now, while food is abundant, it is not within their reach. 
And where shall we see a sadder sight! Strong men, will- 
ing to work, and yet, because no work is to be had, obliged 
to see their children suffering from cold and hunger, — this 
is the terrible extremity of evil, seldom seen in this land, to 
which thousands are likely to be reduced in consequence of 
the commercial revulsions during the last few months. 

So closely in our material interests are we all bound 
together. And this is but an emblem of the moral and spir- 
itual relationships by which we are all members one of 
another. We are united by common burdens and a com- 
mon faith, drawn together by a common destiny, before 
which all wherein we differ falls from us like autumn leaves. 
We are united in one great community, not only of mate- 
rial, but of spiritual interests. He who contributes to the 
faith, the moral elevation, the religious happiness of one, 
contributes to the good of all. He who enables one to tri- 
umph over temptation, makes the victory of others more easy, 
and adds to the moral forces of the community. He who 
understands the inward life of one, the most eminent or the 
most obscure in the land, understands the inward capabili- 
ties and wants and resources of all, and sees how we are 
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all bound together by the affinities of a common nature, as 
well as by the pressure of common interests and a common 
destiny. 

The finer our moral perceptions, the more readily do we 
recognize this common dependence and our mutual obliga- 
tions. It was beautifully said of a good man who, in the 
fulness of years and of generous deeds, died a few years 
since, “ Every winter wind that smote the dwellings of the 
poor chilled him, and every institution or effort which could 
benefit them found in him an aid which waited not for the 
asking.” 

Here is indicated the true relationship between man and 
man, and the true Christian feeling with which we are to 
regard one another. If we are not involved in the same 
pecuniary losses or trials as our neighbors, we ought to feel 
for them, to do what we can to relieve them, and thus in a 
higher sense to suffer with them. As members of a Chris- 
tian community, we have no right to stand selfishly apart, 
and look with unconcern on the sufferings of others. 

We are now undergoing a winter which must fall with 
peculiar severity on large classes of the community. All 
around us during the cold weather there must be an unusual 
amount of suffering from the want of employment. As 
members of a great Christian brotherhood, we cannot fold 
ourselves up in the warmth of our own comfortable condi- 
tion, and reject all claims on us for active sympathy and 
aid. We cannot thus violate the great law of life, and live. 

But what shall we do? As to the particular methods of 
action each one must decide for himself. But every one 
of us must do something. There is hardly a man, woman, or 
child belonging among us in health,—is there one beyond 
the age of infancy ? — who cannot do something for those less 
prosperous than himself. Do we sufficiently value the priv- 
ilege, do we sufficiently recognize the obligation, of setting 
apart something for works of charity and mercy? During 
the past summer I found a sick woman, who had no claims 
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of friendship or relationship, with her infant child, taken in, 
watched, and nursed, and tenderly cared for, weeks and 
months, till death mercifully released her from her sufferings, 
by a family who were themselves probably as destitute as 
any virtuous and industrious family among us. It was a 
lesson of Christian sympathy and self-sacrificing kindness 
which cannot be forgotten by those who saw it, and which 
will not be forgotten in the great day of account. 

We are not all asked to make sacrifices like this. But we 
all of us can make some sacrifices. We every one of us can 
set apart something for the relief of others, and be ourselves 
not the worse, but the better, for it. We can give up some 
luxury for the richer luxury of doing good. We can deny 
. ourselves some little convenience or comfort, and enjoy a 
purer comfort in the satisfaction of seeking to do something 
for the relief of the suffering. If you can, it is better for you 
to administer the relief with your own hand. It may be to 
some poor relative, or suffering neighbor, — some one whom 
you have known in better days, or some destitute and help- 
less child. The kind act kindly done will do you good. 
The kindly intercourse thus begun will be a blessing to you. 
When the dark days come, and you are lonely or sick or 
needy, or in any way dependent, as we all are at times, on 
the sympathy and kind offices of others, that cup of relief 
which you have held out to one ready to perish will return, 
and God’s blessing with it, to your own lips. 

Let every one of us give up something, retrench in our 
expenditures somewhere, for this object. The progress of 
luxury during the past quarter of a century has been almost 
without example. In our clothing, in the construction and 
furniture of our houses, there is five, and in some cases ten, 
times the amount laid out now that would have been thought 
necessary or proper by people holding the same relative po- 
sition in the community twenty or thirty years ago. I 
speak not of one class, but of all classes, except the extremely 
poor. Of course, where there has been such a general in- 
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crease of expenditure, such a multiplication of articles 
deemed necessary to our comfort or respectability, we can 
fall back a little, and save something for charity without 
any very great personal sacrifice. This we all of us can do, 
if we once make up our minds that it is necessary to do it. 

But then great discretion is needed in order to know 
where we can make our retrenchments without aggravating 
the evil which we would alleviate. To cut off all superflu- 
ities at once, would be to reduce to beggary and want thou- 
sands of honest laborers, who depend on the production of 
these articles for their bread. The general giving up of a 
particular style of button has been known to bring distress 
on a whole community. Wisdom, therefore, and a careful 
regard to the interests and wants of others, must be exercised 
by us in our retrenchments, and in everything that we do 
for the poor. There is a wise and liberal expenditure on 
the part of the prosperous, which is a more effective charity 
to those whom it reaches as the reward of their industry 
than the almsgiving which turns them into mendicants and 
takes away their honest self-respect. Above all things, we 
must beware of creating a class of professional paupers, or 
of teaching those who can work that it is easier to live with- 
out it. These habits of dependence, except when required 
by the severest necessities, are injurious in every way to 
those who allow themselves to fall into them. 

But there are cases of destitution, especially in times like 
these, which it is alike a privilege and a duty torelieve. And 
if —as is the fact with most of us — our incomes are seriously 
diminished by the general derangement of affairs, and it may 
seem difficult for us to meet the usual cost of living, let us 
determine by some means or other not only to do that, but 
also to lay aside something for those whose necessities are 
greater than ours. In the sense of personal independence 
which we shall thus cherish, and the sympathies which we 
keep alive for others, we shall have our reward. And we 
can do it, if the soul of generosity and Christian charity is 
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in us. Sir Philip Sidney could give the water which his 
dying thirst was craving to the wounded soldier whose ne- 
cessities were greater than his. The starving man has 
been known to give half his morsel to his starving neighbor. 
In that terrific scene on board the Central America, a scene 
whose horrors are relieved by the acts of heroism and noble- 
ness which marked the conduct of the sufferers, there was 
hardly one who did not willingly give up his first chance and 
hope of escape to the women and children. And when, in 
the darkness of night, they were left, hundreds of them, strug- 
gling for life in the waters, there were men who would aid 
those around them, not only by encouraging words, but by 
giving up a portion of the plank on which their own hope 
of life depended. 

God be thanked for lessons like these of self-forgetting and 
self-sacrificing charity! We can do something,—we can 
even from our penury set aside something for those whose 
necessities are greater than ours. * The family of whom I 
have spoken, who took into their cheerless and ill-furnished 
home a consumptive mother and her child, could task their 
already severely tasked strength, could add to the labors of 
the day and break their needed rest at night, to relieve 
the helpless and the dying. 

Do we sufficiently value the privilege of doing such things ? 
Do we feel what a dignity and moral grandeur there is in 
denying ourselves that we may do something for the good 
of others! Do the young thus sustain their manly self-re- 
liance, their sense of personal independence, and their recog- 
nition of the claims of all whose necessities are greater 
than their own? I will close my article by mentioning an 
instance of this self-denial which is quoted by Sidney Smith 
as an example of moral sublimity, and which I would com- 
mend especially to the young. 

“T remember,” he says, “a very striking instance of it in 
a young man, since dead; he was the son of a country cu- 
rate, who had got him a berth on board a man-of-war, as 
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midshipman. The poor curate made a great effort for his 
son; fitted him out well with clothes, and gave him fifty 
pounds in money. The first week, the poor boy lost his 
chest, clothes, money, and everything he had in the world. 
The ship sailed for a foreign station ; and his loss was with- 
out remedy. He immediately quitted his mess, ceased to 
associate with the other midshipmen who were the sons of 
gentlemen ; and for five years, without mentioning it to his 
parents, who he knew could not assist him, or without 
borrowing a farthing from any human being, without a sin- 
gle murmur or complaint, did that poor lad endure the most 
abject and degrading poverty, at a period of life when the 
feelings are most alive to ridicule, and the appetites most 
prone to indulgence. Now, I confess I am a mighty advo- 
cate for the sublimity of such long and patient endurance. 
If you can make the world stare and look on, there, you 
have vanity or compassion to support you; but to bury all 
your wretchedness in your own mind, — to resolve that you 
will have no man’s pity, while you have one effort left to 
secure his respect, — to harbor no mean thought in the midst 
of abject poverty, but, at the very time that you are surround- 
ed by circumstances of humility and depression, to found 
a spirit of modest independence upon the consciousness of 
having always acted well ; —this is a sublime virtue, which, 
though it is found in the shade and retirement of life, ought 
to be held up to the praises of men, and to be looked upon 
as a noble model for imitation.” 

What this young man did for his own self-respect, and 
rather than be a burden to others, shall not we do for the 
relief of others? At least, shall we not do something, not 
only for ourselves, but for those around us? No matter 
how obscure or unknown the act, it will feed our own souls. 
It will call down upon us the blessing of God. It will be 
remembered in the great day when the Son of Man and 
all the holy angels shall come to meet us in the clouds of 
heaven. J. He M 
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WANTS AND MEANING OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, BOSTON, DECEMBER 2, 1857. 


BY REV. HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


FELLOW SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS IN THE SUNDAY 
‘SCHOOL : — 

Ir the prestige of this occasion were other than what it is, 
—if I were now opening my discourse to a circle of hearers 
unimpassioned and quiescent, merely curious to learn what 
amount of interest it may be possible for me, as an individ- 
ual, to excite, in connection with a threadbare and lifeless 
theme, — I should shrink from my position in undisguised 
dismay. But I am encouraged by the conviction, that I 
appear before you under far different auspices. I feel with 
lively emotion, that common sympathies, intense and heart- 
felt, are circulating among you in advance, and kindly pilot- 
ing my way. I feel that it matters little, though we be all 
mindful, that there is not a single topic in relation to Sun- 
day Schools that has not been reviewed and re-reviewed be- 
fore you, at various times and in various connections, in all 
the power and beauty of eloquence, and upon which ex- 
haustive treatises do not exist on the shelves of almost every 
library. Novelty of speculation and displays of personal 

‘prowess are not what you desire. No; and if I have ana- 
lyzed correctly the tone of feeling that usually prevails 
among assemblages of this character, made up of pastors, 
superintendents, and teachers, who have met together for 
mutual edification and encouragement as to their several re- 
lations to the Sunday School, you are uneasy during the 
discussion of questions that concern only the administrative 
or incidental features of the enterprise, although they may 
be perfectly pertinent and legitimate. You regard such dis- 
cussions as a waste of precious time. You realize that all 
such minor problems will find a sufficient solution, whenever 
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great, fundamental principles are quick in the consciousness, 
as impelling, organizing forces. Upon those principles your 
hearts are fixed. To them you fondly, eagerly, perpetually 
recur. And I am persuaded, that, as you sit here before me 
to-night, what you are specially yearning for is a living voice 
of counsel, sympathy, and cheering impulse, from the depths 
of a living experience; you would be stirred and energized 
by transcripts of the life-producing agencies in the heart of 
one to whom this cause of Sunday Schools is ever teeming 
with elements of abundant and consecrated life ; you would 
have old things rejuvenated and made vivid and quickening, 
by the unction with which they come, all alive and aglow, 
out of a consciousness to which they are eternal inspira- 
tions. And so you would return to your labors in the Sun- 
day School, not perplexed and distracted by novel sugges- 
tions, however pretentious,—for there can be no novelties on 
such a theme that are not forced and inappropriate, — but 
with your confidence renewed, your zeal intensified, your en- 
ergies stimulated, and your hopes reinspired, to tread yet 
again, with trustful patience and untiring persistence, the 
well-worn pathways of former toil. 

It is because I have confidence that in some measure, ac- 
cording to the grace that is given me, I can answer such ex- 
pectations ; because, in my humble way and limited sphere, 
I am an active participant in the toils and trials of the Sun- 
day School; because, amidst whatever obstacles, drawbacks, 
disappointments, I may encounter, there never crosses my 
soul the shadow of a shade of wavering, as to the substan- 
tive merits of this field of religious activity, or as to the 
magnitude of its opportunities, and the corresponding pres- 
sure of its obligations, but, rather, I am more and more 
thrilled and vivified, day by day, by its exhaustless appeals to 
the conscience, the affections, ay, the whole heart and mind 
and spirit ; and because, therefore, I have something to say 
out of the very inmost depths of my soul, — that I venture to 
appear before you. I regard my position as one equally of 
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signal privilege and of solemnizing r» ponsi | ity. And,.for 
that I am too much interested to delay amidst by-play of 
any sort, I shall bestow very little time on the dress of my 
thought, and only speak “ right on.” 

It seems to me, that every other question — whether as 
regards the just relations of the Church to the Sunday 
School, the requisites for teachers, the methods of instruc- 
tion, the subjects to be taught, the material for libraries, and 
whatever else there may be, of any prominence, pertaining 
to the subject — depends directly and conclusively on one 
still more vital question, namely, What is the grand aim and 
ultimate purpose of a Sunday School? It seems to me, that 
the conflicts of opinion which are perpetually occurring in 
these regards, derive their origin from the prevalence of in- 
definite or clashing views on this main theme; this both 
foundation-stone and balance-wheel of the whole undertak- 
ing. Agree as to that, possessing right conceptions and an 
adequate appreciation, and everything else will be easily 
adapted to its appropriate place, with luminous character 
and nice adjustments. Disagree about it, and you separate 
from one another, at an angle of divergence that sweeps 
on until it envolves universes and eternities. And debate 
thenceforward as you may about subordinate details and is- 
sues, — debate and re-debate,— you can never harmonize, 
never! According as you may be ranged on one side or 
the other, you will be breathing different atmospheres; you 
will be irradiated by different sunlights ; you will be gazing 
forth on the sceneries of different worlds; and you will be 
putting your hands to the plough, in the work of the Sunday 
School, in husbandries O how different and how contrast- 
ed! Therefore, let this grand, primary, elemental truth 
secure our first and chief attention. 

What, then, is the special aim and purpose of a Sunday 
School ? 

Let us suppose, in the outset, that no Sunday School had 
ever existed or been thought of;— only the ancient instru- 
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mentalities of religious impression were in vogue; namely, 
stated worship and the preached word on the Sabbath, the 
occasional weekly prayer-meeting for adults, and the occa- 
sional catechetical exercise by the minister with the chil- 
dren ; — and, under the influences of such a régime, we who 
are here present to-day had gathered together as so many 
Christian believers and philanthropists, possessing withal the 
vital inspirations, the earnest purpose, and the forth-putting 
energies of a living faith, to take into consideration the con- 
dition, prospects, and needs of these United States, in a relig- 
ious point of view. Enter into this supposition, I beg of 
you; the Sunday School pressed away into oblivion for the 
occasion, as though it had never been. 

The religious condition and needs of our country, — what 
should we find them? As one and another among us should 
rise to utter himself on these themes, what would be the 
tone, what the burden, of his remarks? He must needs pour 
out, like Jeremiah of old, lamentation and woe for the sins of 
the people. He would instance how our rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth, the extent and vastness of our scientific and 
artistic achievements, our wonderful facilities of intercourse 
and commerce, and the multiplication of our comforts and 
business, have steadily been impelling our citizens to empha- 
size the mere accidents of their condition; until on every 
hand men and women have been brought to consider them- 
selves — thinking, willing, loving, immortal creatures as they 
are —as of slight consequence compared with the material 
undertakings that circle the brows of art with its coronal 
of glory; until, indeed, matter has extorted a prominence 
and a reverence superior to spirit, the individual has been 


overborne by the organism of society, and the soul has lain 

prostrate in the dust, while over it the car of material pros- 

perity and social aggrandizement has been flying along on 

flashing wheels, amidst shouts of triumph, crushing con- 

science, the moral sense, true aspiration, true culture, true 

manliness, true progress, into a worse than bloody desolation. 
VOL. XIX. 5 
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He would instance how thus — and a thrill of agonizing 
assent would pervade our whole assembly as he should syl- 
lable the fearful depravation — how thus the community has 
recklessly sped on to the very verge of the horrible gulf of a 
virtual atheism; the men in busy life practically saying to 
one another, “ We have progressed quite beyond the ordinary 
power of God to molest us or make us afraid,” growing rich 
as to men, growing poor and ever poorer as to God; how 
we have so effectually parted with our religious life as a 
people, that it has been boldly proclaimed in high quarters, 
and widely acquiesced in as a fundamental truth, that hu- 
man laws, even in moral connections, take precedence of the 
laws of the Almighty, and that scruples of conscience are, 
very likely, the mere bugbears of a sanctimonious fanati- 
cism; how thereupon dishonesty has intrenched itself amid 
the muniments of respectability, and integrity would seem 
to be absolutely dying out! Worldliness, godlessness, every- 
where! O Christian friends, as we have noted, for the 
last few years, the ever-accelerating onflow of this mighty 
tide of materialism over the land,—as we have ourselves 
insensibly been borne along by the irresistible current, 
and imbibed from the social atmosphere a portion of the 
opiates to the spiritual vitality, the practical atheism, that 
it has held in profuse solution, and we have reeled to and 
fro, half stupefied, half maddened, by the noxious draught, — 
we have surely paused sometimes, in very horror; we have 
relucted from the insensibility to eternal truths and eternal 
issues that was gradually stealing over us, and contemplat- 
ed in agonized foreboding the future of our beloved coun- 
try. With our hearts in our mouths, in our sore dismay, 
we have lifted our trembling eyes to heaven, confessing that 
it were no wonder should the neglected and scorned Eter- 
nal One visit, in the awfulness of his holy anger, this apos- 
tate world, and impress the sublimities of truth anew on 
the perishing things of time. It has occurred! It is his- 
tory! The Lord God Omnipotent hath bowed the heavens 
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and come down! He has laid his finger in retributive yet 
merciful intervention on our lately proud and vaunted fab- 
ric of prosperity, with its idolized substratum of gold and 
railroads and steamships and telegraphs, our Babel-tower 
to defy his greatness, and hurled it, crashing down, into 
one stupendous ruin! And this is the lesson that he is 
writing, in the fire-letters of disaster, on humbled, harassed, 
perhaps crushed and despairing hearts; on the fronts of our 
massive granite stores and banks; the gateways of our gi- 
gantic mills; our fine mansions and fine apparel; our mines 
of gold and facilities of intercourse ; ay, on the lofty pin- 
nacles of this majestic organism of American governmental 
policy, so arrogant, so presumptuous, and, alas! so atheis- 
tic ;—‘“ The things that are seen are temporal!” “The 
things that are seen are temporal!” And God only, and 
the things of God, are supreme and everlasting ! 
Thus — gathered as I have supposed ourselves to be, to 
consider the religious condition and needs of our country, 
Sunday Schools being as yet unthought of — should we be 
addressed, and thus should we ponder on the fearful truths 
that would confront us. And, as one continuing the dis- 
cussion among you, I should remark further, that there is 
very little hope that the monitions of God, now so vivid and 
impressive, will be greatly heeded. Let but the present en- 
tanglements of finance and cutrency be disengaged, let con- 
fidence return, and business revive again, and, so surely as 
we live, the tidal wave of daring, triumphant enterprise will 
dash the spray of its reckless activities far higher against its 
barriers than before. And how shall we meet these pressing 
exigencies? What is the hope of the country? What 
can be relied on to restore its moral prestige? What shall 
inspirit its institutions with true informing life? What shall 
diffuse a religious atmosphere, so that there shall be genial 
and holy influences to surround the pathways of the gener- 
ations yet unborn, and rescue them from spiritual death ? 
O vast, momentous, overwhelming prospects and contin- 
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gencies! And nothing whatever is before us, absolutely 
nothing, but to lay a fresh grasp on the youth of the land, 
and send them forth to encounter the manifold temptations, 
that will press upon them with ever-increasing violence, 
panoplied to withstand them ; — to send them forth with the 
sublime, all-consecrating realization within them, to steady 
their souls, and shape and establish their principles, and de- 
fine and pilot their activities, that the only substantial foun- 
dations of national or individual prosperity are such as Cali- 
fornia gold can neither be substituted for nor purchase, yet 
shall endure when the leads of the Sierras shall be consumed 
with molten fire; that there are harvests to be gathered on 
earth, whose products are inexhaustible and eternal; that 
there are possessions and enjoyments which, though the 
millionnaire be stripped of every dollar of his proud fortune, 
and he be compelled to delve day by day, in the sweat of 
his brow, for his daily bread, can furnish him forth as no 
hoards of gold or appliances of luxury have ever furnished 
him,— ay, that can endow him to move among his fellow- 
men in native inalienable grace, and all the clustering her- 
aldries of an unmistakable nobility, albeit his limbs be his 
only vehicle of locomotion, and his home the narrow abode 
of privation. THe youTH, — THE YOUTH OF THE LAND, — thus 
endowed, thus guarded, thus stimulated, — they are the na- 
tion’s only hope! And there is only one method to influ- 
ence them seriously and effectually. There is only one ave- 
nue to their affections and their wills. And that is thor- 
oughly radical and comprehensive. No side applications, 
no half-ways, will be of the slightest avail. Thus it were the 
weakest, maddest foolery in the world, to rely on any mere 
objective demonstrations having a look Christward ; on the 
fact, for instance, that they can utter glibly the shibboleths 
of creeds, or that-they are faithful to the externals of relig- 
ion, or that they are systematically plied with wholesome 
moral precepts. As well think to dam up the swollen chan- 
nels of a mountain torrent with chips and bulrushes! Ah! 
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the core of all our evils is to be found, not in the open 
shamelessness of the recklessly vile, —not in the number of 
our murderers, thieves, and housebreakers, — but in the stag- 
nant moral and religious atmosphere that prevails in high 
quarters and respectable society; the multitudes that, in the 
light of a thorough Christianity, have a name to live, yet 
are fearfully dead; the refinements of civilization, that are 
so unhesitatingly substituted for the realities of faith; the 
rites and ceremonies, that are trusted in to effect a compro- 
mise with Heaven in favor of worldliness; the cold, freez- 
ing indifference to God and Jesus, the pride and the vanity, 
that, Sunday after Sunday, the roofs of our stately churches 
cover in; ay, the apathy and negativeness, a thousand-fold 
more to. be dreaded in regard of disastrous influence than 
the abominations of overt crime, that are to be found, alas! — 
alas! too often —at the very memorial table of the blessed 
Lord! And therefore we must go back of mere externals, 
if we would permanently impress and modify our youth. 
We must thrill them with the unspeakable value of their 
own immortal souls. We must rescue the individual from 
his false, undistinguished position, as only a unit of the 
mass, a minute and comparatively worthless piece of ma- 
chinery in the imposing organism of society, and demon- 
strate that the human soul is the centre and purpose, the 
crown and the glory, of the whole material creation. We 
must open the vision of each precious soul among our youth 
to the unspeakable realities of the eternal life. We must 
usher it into that sublime experience, when the spiritual 
world bursts, in all its transcendent splendors, on the glorified 
sense; when the spirit becomes conscious of its own exist- 
ence, lays its hand reverently, in awe-struck appreciation, 
on its own ceaseless life-currents, and feels them throbbing 
with the pulsations of immortal being; when, in the void 
spaces of infinitude, filling them, glorifying them, the Eter- 
nal appears, and that felt Presence — far, yet O how near! — 
enters, with benediction, into the secret chambers of the 
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spirit, and it becomes solemnized yet enraptured by the con- 
sciousness that it is the temple of the living God; when 
the faculties, created to expatiate and tower among the sub- 
limities of the Infinite and the Eternal, break their fetters 
and soar to the opportunities of their birthright; when this 
fair earth, with all its ministrations and allurements, nar- 
rows away into the symbolism and agency of a far nobler 
sphere of existence; Truth, Love, and Right emerge to vis- 
ion, verities grandly real and supreme; and all the while 
a form is beside the soul, breathing such tender accents as 
charmed the multitudes among the hills of Galilee and the 
courts of the temple at Jerusalem, and a hand is bestowing 
its genial, hallowing clasp, that invigorates with a health- 
fulness more abiding than when it lifted the crouching par- 
alytic, and heaven is a present reality, and the soul feels 
the exhaustless currents and the majestic consciousness of 
the Erernat Lire! 

Such have been the surveys of the condition of our coun- 
try, and such the estimate of its needs, by one and another 
of our number, while we have been gathered together, Sun- 
day Schools being as yet unthought of, to discuss these 
momentous themes. And as we should now be sitting, sad, 
perplexed, yearning for wise direction, wrestling with God 
in prayer, for the demonstration of some effective channels 
of exertion, suppose that one should rise and propose a new 
agency with the young, — a new organization to supplement 
the home and the sanctuary, — a new method, through which, 
with persuasive sanctions, the minister, the parents, the 
Church, might come in contact with the souls of the youth, 
and seek to inspire the vitalities of the eternal life, — and 
‘should announce the plan of the Sunday School, just as it 
now exists. O, I believe that on every ear among us, really 
alive to truth and earnest for duty, that announcement would 
fall as from prophetic lips! It would be greeted as a very 
revelation from Heaven. It would rise, on the instant, in 
goodly proportions, replete.and glowing with opportunities. 
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It would fire every heart with joy, unseal every lip with 
praise, and polarize every aimless impulse. It would min- 
ister to the yearnings of the philanthropist, and brighten the 
prospects of the patriot. It would present itself as some- 
thing so simple, so practicable, so legitimate, so rich with 
promise, that he who should negative it would be pressed 
aside with scorn, as one defiant of the very index-finger of 
the Almighty, demonstrative of duty and opportunity. And 
after maturing our plans, we should separate to further the 
organization of this new, promising, inviting agency, the 
Sunday School, with a pleased alacrity and a holy joy. 

But, my friends, the Sunday School exists. It is neither 
a novel nor an untried thing. And, with all its short-com- 
ings, it presents precisely the same ideal before the soul, it 
is characterized by the same possibilities, it offers the same 
opportunities, that it would if it were the institution of to- 
day. For its pretensions are not factitious; its methods 
are not artificial and arbitrary. Who is it that is repelled 
by its imperfections and disheartened by its failures? Who 
is it that has the confidence to tell me that he has no faith 
in it? He knows not what he says. Its imperfections and 
failures are only the incidents of a semi-faithless administra- 
tion. Just so far as it is allegiant to its true ideal, it is suc- 
ceeding, it must succeed. Or else the agencies of the home 
are a failure, and the agencies of the sanctuary are a failure. 
All rest on substantially the same foundation, all pursue, in 
the main, the same pathways of effort, all are subject to the 
same vicissitudes. What! will you defame the hallowed 
influences of parental conirol, the graces and benedictions 
that cluster around the heaven-instituted domain of home, 
because so many children go forth into the world, from the 
domestic fireside, Godless and Christless? Will you decry 
and scout the power of public worship, because so large a 
percentage of our congregations receive the seed of the 
word on stony or frozen ground? 

Given a living soul to work through Christ, an immortal 
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nature to work upon, and opportunity for effort, and you 
have supplied all the grand essentials, under God, for the 
spread of the kingdom of Heaven! Shall it be said that 
the time devoted to the Sunday School is too limited for 
appreciable influence? An hour a week; fifty-two hours 
in a year ;— O Heaven! what golden, inestimable moments 
those hours may comprehend! Holy agencies are not 
measurable by the limitations of time. Is it not within the 
experience of many of you here before me, that, at some pe- 
riod in your lives, which memory fondly sanctifies, a single 
look, it may be from an utter stranger, a single sentence or 
a single deed, observed or narrated in a moment, sunk into 
your soul, there to prove an everlasting seed-bed of holy im- 
pulse, as if you had been touched by some invisible angel’s 
wing, while the celestial visitant went floating by? So, 
in the course of this hour a week of the Sunday School, some 
word may be uttered, or some influence exerted, that shall 
prove the germ of fruit for eternity. Praise be to God, 
there is proof of this, abundant proof! Many a soul has 
been saved by the intervention of the Sunday School. Many 
a pulpit is filled by a pure and earnest herald of the cross, 
whose spirit caught its first glimpses of diviner things in the 
Sunday School. Many a desolate wilderness of earth has 
its devoted missionary, who learned to surrender all things 
for Christ’s sake in the Sunday School. Many a spirit 
bravely encounters the temptations of the world, that first 
tremblingly articulated the accents of the eternal life, and 
arrayed itself in the armor of the living God, in the Sunday 
School. And by all that is sound in philosophy, by all that 
is golden in opportunity, by all that is solemn in responsi- 
bility, I charge you, do not underrate or disregard the divine 
sanctions and the rich promises of your vocation! Work 
on, work on, in faith and love, and bide God’s period for 
a harvest! 

And O remember well that the condition of our country 
to which attention has been directed is no figment of a dis- 
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ordered fancy. The implorations of a trembling patriotism 
are heard, side by side with the cry of the needs of individ- 
ual souls, and the counsels of the Holy Spirit; Jesus is 
standing over against us all, to-day; and with outstretched 
arms, he is pleading with us, “Feed my lambs! Feed my 
lambs! else where shall I look for sheep? Feed the pre- 
cious youth with the nutriment of the eternal life!” 

My eye has lately fallen on a sentence from the pen of a 
celebrated divine, that reads as follows: “ With no dispar- 
agement to other means of Christian activity in the service 
of the Church, our country, and mankind, but under a thor- 
ough conviction that, when it trenches npon the prerogatives 
of the Christian parent or the Christian ministry, it has ex- 
ceeded its legitimate sphere, I believe the Sunday-school 
system admirably adapted, in the circumstances of our coun- 
try, to effect, by God’s blessing, the end at which every 
Christian should aim,—the sanctification of our country.” 
What does the writer mean by the prerogatives of the 
Christian parent and of the Christian ministry? Does he 
mean spiritual prerogatives? Does he mean that the Chris- 
tian parent and the Christian minister hold certain times, 
seasons, methods, influences, individuals, in exclusive fee in 
regard of spiritual impression, and that no one has.a moral 
right to supplement their fidelities or compensate for their 
defects and short-comings, in such relations? I am a Chris- 
tian minister and a Christian parent. Welcome my church 
and my Sunday-school teachers to aid me, as their minis- 
ter, in the great work of saving souls! Free entrance to my 
domain! Free participation in my prerogatives! And for 
every spirit that shall be made better and stronger by their 
agency, that shall be awakened to the realities of the eternal 
world, that shall be fortified against the onslaughts of temp- 
tation, that shall be lifted above the power of misfortune, 
that shall be inspired to live to God’s glory, I will devoutly 
bless his name! Iam a Christian parent, and if the teach- 
ers of my children in the Sunday School will but be faithful 
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to their opportunities with them,—if they will reach their 
hearts, as, perchance, they may do, more successfully than 
I can myself, —if they will fill them with holy yearnings, 
and conduct them to the Saviour, —I will again pour out 
my soul in thanksgivings to the Most High, in the ecstasy 
of my joy! 

I am aware of the existence of an honest anxiety in many 
minds, lest the Sunday School should prove the occasion of 
parental negligence; lest the watchfulness and zeal in the 
cause of the religious education of their children, which are 
incumbent on all parents, should be intermitted, under the 
impression that the Sunday School will accomplish all that 
work. Indeed, a positive charge of the kind is constantly 
urged against the institution. In former years, I have been 
greatly exercised by such alarms myself. And it is one of 
the sternest and most patent of truths, that many and many 
a child is found in the Sunday School who receives no ade- 
quate religious instruction and guidance at home. But Iam 
more and more convinced, day by day, that the existence 
and opportunities of the Sunday School are responsible for 
the evil to a very slight degree. I am convinced that it is 
part and parcel of that relaxation of the old-fashioned, es- 
sential stringencies of parental care, which is found to run 
through every channel and domain of domestic government ; 
and I am led devoutly to bless God for the Sunday School, 
as a providential instrument to avert a portion of the disas- 
trous consequences that ensue. The negligent parent will 
continue to be negligent, Sunday School or not. The faith- 
ful parent will be persistently faithful, Sunday School or not: 
He will regard it and employ it, not as a substitute, but as 
an aid. 

I do not purpose to detain you to weariness. But my 
thought will not have received adequate expression, will 
not have been rounded out into a due degree of complete- 
ness, unless I signalize some requisites of a good Sunday- 
school teacher, such as accord with the principles and pur- 
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poses of Sunday-school instruction, as they have been em- 
phasized before you. I will be brief upon this head. 

It has been said, that the only hallowed and conclusive pur- 
pose of the Sunday School is to aid Christian parents and 
the ministers of Christ in creating in the souls of the young 
the awful yet glorious realizations of the eternal life. And 
it flashes at once across the mind, that, in order to this effect, 
the soul of the teacher must itself have first possessed the 
consciousness of those glorious realizations. Now it has 
been sometimes maintained, that there are certain branches 
of instruction pertaining to the scope of a Sunday School, 
such as dry, unimpassioned statistics, geographies, localities, 
and events, that may as well be taught by persons who are 
not positively religious. And, moreover, the cry is sometimes 
heard, honestly, — honestly, I aver, in deprecation of such a 
position as has been assumed, —“ It is hard enough to get 
teachers at any rate. We are glad of volunteers in the 
work, whatever may be their spiritual attainments. They 
can’t be very defective, or they would n’t be willing to en- 
gage init. And pray don’t discourage them, by demanding 
too much!” Too much! Demanding too much! Must 
we not rely on the living, and the living alone, to kindle the 
fires of life in others’ hearts? Can we expect more of the 
dead, than that they will bury their dead? Pray let there be 
no misunderstanding here. We must demand enough to 
fulfil the absolute conditions of success; and we are asking 
nothing more. It is surely essential, before we can hope to 
thrill the affections of youth with the consciousness of the 
blessed clasp of the Saviour’s hand, that we ourselves should 
first have felt the electric currents from that blissful em- 
brace pervading and hallowing our being. Branches of in- 
struction incident to the Sunday School, that may as well 
be taught by one not actually religious? Not one, —not an 
isolated one! Not a date, nor a spot, nor a direction, though 
it be merely whither away is Sinai from Horeb, or on which 
side of the Sea of Galilee lay Capernaum! It is one of 
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the chief dangers in our pathway, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, that our instructions will become lifeless and mechani- 
cal; that the minds of the young committed to our charge 
will be dulled to the vitalities of Gospel truth, by having its 
sacred events, places, associations, and counsels read and 
commented on, without being vitalized by the spiritual real- 
ities that alone can consecrate them. And, as Dr. Channing 
has well remarked, “there is not so much harm done by giv- 
ing error to a child, as by giving truth in a lifeless form; and 
when once a passage of Scripture lies dead in the mind, its 
resurrection to life and power is a most difficult work.” 
Above all things, therefore, the mind should not be lumbered 
up with data that are as the mere dry bones of a fresh, 
healthful organism. It is Calvary and the Mount of Ascen- 
sion, those twin elevations, towering so loftily up among 
the events of the great world’s history, that throw illumining 
rays over the sacred plains, the hills, and the valleys of Pal- 
estine, — over Idumea and Egypt, —that gild the summits 
of Horeb and Sinai,— that cast a consecrating brightness 
aslant through the ages, into the very garden of Eden. 
And no spirit that has not been equally vivified by their ho- 
ly radiance should deal with the particulars, past or present, 
that owe to them the measure of their sanctities. It is the 
personal Christ, the Christ of to-day, the Christ of our poor, 
depraved, needy souls, whose presence and glorious work 
for man make every spot in his earthly sojourn to glow 
with lustre, and to be rich in associations; and no teacher 
should attempt to lead the minds of youth along the Sav- 
iour’s pathways who does not travel them, for ever and for 
ever, in the fond embrace of that Saviour, entering into his 
spirit and partaking of his life. 

Furthermore, what is the grand, paramount agency in the 
moulding of character? It is the unconscious influence of 
character itself, as it impresses the realities of things. Not 
counsel, not advice, not warning, not control, but char- 
acter, — character. Thus, in the home, it is not what par- 
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ents may be saying to their offspring, but it is what they 
themselves are, in the intercourses of daily life, — what the 
inspirations, principles, energies, self-denials, estimates of 
values, hopes of the future, that they may from time to time, 
and at all times, exhibit, —it is these chiefly that are shap- 
ing the souls of their children for eternity. And so is it with 
the impression made by a Sunday-school teacher. The 
conviction, silently disseminated by the irresistible eloquence 
of a Christ-like character, a spiritual mind, that religion is 
a great reality, will fortify beyond measure all the specific 
moral teaching that may be attempted. The exhibition of 
an opposite inner life will nullify the best exhortations that 
ever emanated from human lips. 

Finally, it is personal piety alone that can create and 
maintain in the teacher that sense of the eternal value of 
a soul, which lies at the base of all the usefulness of the 
Sunday School. For it is only a due appreciation of the 
worth of the soul thus inspired: by an experimental grasp 
of the realities of .the-eternal life; that will send the teacher 
to his class armed with that only potent enginery of spirit- 
ual success, an intense ‘interest in ite personal condition of 
the individuals of which the class is composed. Believe me, 
dear friends, that is everythirig io you, — everything ! — an all- 
controlling, all-consecrating interest in the individual souls 
that may be committed to your charge. Be void of it, and 
you add one more to the hosts of Sunday-school teachers 
who are worse than wasting their time every Sunday that 
they exercise their vocation, in their lifeless round of per- 
functory labors with immortal souls, that, alas! can little af- 
ford the loss. Possess it, let your pupils feel severally that 
they are something more to you than so many fractions of a 
class, — that you value them inexpressibly, as themselves, — 
as Sarah or Mary or Lucy, as Charles or John or William, — 
that you could weep over their defects, and rejoice over their 


growth in holiness, —let this appear in the yearning glance of 
your eye, the modulations of your voice, the particularity of 
VOL. XIX. 6 
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your questionings, the inexpressible manner which such an 
appreciation inevitably produces, — and you have penetrated 
to their hearts, and won a hold upon them that nothing 
else in the wide world could give you, and of which nothing 
in the world can supply the place. 

Thus have I endeavored to say, in a plain and direct 
manner, what I deeply feel that it is most important at this 
period should be uttered and believed. I have exaggerated 
nothing. What I have said, I hold to with my whole heart. 
I magnify my office in the Sunday School, just as I magnify 
it in the pulpit. For I measure its greatness by the loftiness 
of its principles, the grandeur of its purpose, the vastness of 
its possible success. 

And have I spoken anything to dismay and repel any 
soul among you? Have I presented such a portraiture of 
the Sunday-school ideal, or of the requisites for successful 
teaching, that there are those who will be led to shrink from 
continuance.in the work*in. which, they have. hitherto been 
engaged, and. dissever themselves, from. the .Sunday School ? 
Let me not believe.it, I heseech -you; of a single teacher 
among you! Rather.let it be our earnest course, if we be 
conscious of vital deficiencies, to seek the footstool of the 
Infinite Love; to pour out our soul in prayer for light and 
life and consecration ; to sit at the Saviour’s feet until we 
enter into his being; and so to be lifted up and enlarged 
and vivified and glorified, that the holy greatness of this 
cause shall break on our grateful sense, and in humble sac- 
rifice, yet glowing zeal, we shall prosecute in resolute per- 


sistence our hallowed toil. 
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PICTURES. 


I.— THE BRIDGE. 


WHEN rosy twilight filled the west, 
Upon the bridge I stood ; 

Before me lay the hills at rest, 
Below me rolled the flood. 


Up from the sea, behind the town, 
Rose the full moon; and far 

Down the steep sky, and farther down, 
Dropped the dear evening star. 


The fretting waters smote the piers, 
And faintly lashed the shore ; 

A sound as if of falling tears 
Swelled sadly evermore. 


But in the light the small waves leapt, 
And seemed alive with glee ; 

The city, bathed in silver, slept, 
And silver shone the sea. 


Il.— THE COMMON. 


OcrTosBer sweet, October mild, 
Looked down into my face and smiled, 
And led me forth a willing child. 


He bade his lightest breezes blow ; 
Above the river’s lazy flow 
His golden sun descended slow. 


Behind me roared the noisy town, 
Before me, seaward, glided down 
Boats snowy-sailed and barges brown. 


Across the wide, wide stretching stream, 


Through purple mist, with softened beam, 
The glories of the sunset gleam. 








PICTURES. 


His pointless arrows slide between 
The glittering branches of the treene, 
And drop among the grass so green; 


Fall on the tossing of the lake, 
The children’s rocking fleet o’ertake, 
Against the fountain column break. 


The fountain pours its silver showers, 
The west wind waves the yellow flowers ; 
Behind, the dusky city towers. 


All was so lovely and so grand, 
That in a dream I seemed to stand, 
In vanished Arthur's fairy-land, ' 


Till blushing Hesper past from sight 
Behind the hills, and o’er the night 
The waning moon rose red and bright. 


Ill.— THE NOVEMBER DAY. 


THE gloomy doors of night are barred ; 
Thy day, thy quiet day, is gone ; 
It lives in memory alone, 

Serene and holy, and unmarred 
By any harsh or jarring tone. 


A pregnant joy that eastward glowed, 
Before the coming of the sun, — 
That touched the hills with Autumn dun, 
With which the valleys overflowed, — 
Brown hollows where dark waters run, 


Clogged with a fleet of fallen leaves, 
Launched by the tempest’s thousand hands, 
Where now the naked forest stands, 

And here and there a linnet grieves 
For sweet mates flown to other lands ; — 
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A gentle gladness gliding o’er 

With silent charm from sky to sky, 

And where the pine-woods sleeping lie, — 
Sleeping and sighing evermore, — 

Staying the light clouds floating by ; — 


Made thy dear day a Sabbath day 
For Nature’s worship and for mine. 
O maiden! all the praise be thine, 

For that thou taught’st me how to pray, 
And gav’st the round world for my shrine. 


IV.— THE WINTER NIGHT. 


I saw the sun go down behind the trees, 
And quench his glorious light ; 

The western rose of twilight seemed to freeze 
Before the breath of Night. 


She from the gloomy level of the main 
Clomb upward to her throne, — 

She led the shivering stars across the plain, 
While Hesper hurried down. 


~ 
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STILL ANOTHER “SIDE OF THE QUESTION.” 


Since “One Side of the Question” presents the great 
difficulties which lie in woman’s path in finding for herself 
a remunerative field of usefulness, when it is a matter of 
necessity that she should do so, and “ Mistaken Methods” 
are brought forward to show what she must not do, — 


though the latter side of the question is somewhat sugges- 

tive of what she may do, — still it seems there is a sphere 

which has thus far failed of being well filled, and which 

few, if any, fit themselves regularly for, though the remu- 
6 * 
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neration would be far more satisfactory than that of the 
needle. 

The field which is thus comparatively unoccupied will at 
once be recognized by any one who has attempted the al- 
most hopeless task of finding a person competent to fill, 
even temporarily, the mother’s place in a household, when 
sickness, death, or necessary absence have made that place 
vacant. A nurse, indeed, can minister to the sick, and 
ignorant servants can perform the coarse manual labor ; 
but who shall do the thinking, and planning, and econ- 
omizing? Who shall preside at table, and shed sun- 
shine in the house, and care for the deserted little ones, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually? I said spiritually, 
for many little feet have gone astray when the watchful 
mother’s care has been suspended or removed for ever. 

“ Educate one’s self for a housekeeper,” says some fastid- 
ious milliner’s apprentice (just now out of work), “and to 
keep other people’s houses!” And why not, indeed? It 
is unfashionable, certainly ; but it is to be hoped that, when 
females are obliged to earn their own support, they will be 
brave enough to be unfashionable; and why should it be 
more unfashionable to keep your friend’s house, than to 
make her bonnets or dresses, or teach her children, or sew 
for the shop-keepers ? 

It certainly would be more healthful than plying the 
needle, and ought to be more agreeable than teaching to 
those individuals who are not so “ oddly constituted ” that 
they find no “ bitterness in school-keeping.” 

In many households there are grown-up daughters whose 
chief joy and duty it should be to minister to a suffering 
member of the family, and to preside when the mother is 
providentially removed; but too often they are found use- 
less in a sick-room, unless it be to “fan the sufferer, or 
smooth the pillow, or bring fresh roses or the cup of cold 
water.” They have read in the magazines that these are 
beautiful privileges and duties; and so indeed they are. 
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But those other imperative though homely duties which all 
sickness creates, are not in their “ order of exercises” ; and 
hired strangers do for the sick mother what it should be the 
daughter’s privilege to do. 

And in such households, and those where there are no 
daughters or other relatives who may be called upon, how 
cheerfully paid, how kindly welcomed and even loved, would 
be the gentle, refined, and educated lady-housekeeper, who 
might be summoned to preside in the afflicted family! 

How many persons, advanced in years, and feeling un- 
equal to the burden of household cares, reluctantly give up 
their homes, and go to board with their children, or with 
strangers, when, if a person suitably qualified could be ob- 
tained, they would thankfully resign their responsibilities 
into their hands, and rest quietly in their homes amid the 
old surroundings, enjoying the comforts of housekeeping 
without its cares! 

And what more congenial employment could be found 
for that “large lurking class of single women composed of 
the poor relations of the more fortunate, doomed, until Hy- 
men or death takes pity on them, to wear out their days in 
genteel poverty”? Certainly, if they came to this employ- 
ment bringing a loving and faithful spirit, they might soon 
afford to pity many of those whom “ Hymen” has taken. 

And as it is true that “a good housewife is a thousand 
times better than a poor governess,” one ventures to add, 
“than any governess, however good”; for the governess 
and teacher are more than half suspected, in these days, of 
being “strong-minded,” that opprobrious epithet, from which 
most true women shrink. And as it is taken for granted 
that “the desire of every young woman to have a happy 
home of her own is too deeply rooted in human nature 
to be disregarded,” they shpuld not forget that those who fill 
the domestic niche well are most likely soon to find such a 
niche peculiarly their own. 

To fill it well, however, needs practical knowledge of the . 
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thing. Theoretic housekeeping never made a happy home, 
more than printed receipts make refreshing and social re- 
pasts; and if there were more of this same practical knowl- 
edge among young ladies, there would be fewer families 
boarding in hotels, and consequently more children “ trained, 
up in the way they should go.” 

Very few will have the vanity to consider themselves the 
“ climbing roses ” who make the happy house that shelters 
them a greenhouse of perpetual warmth, sweetness, light, 
and beauty; yet such there are, and may they grow more 
numerous and lovely, and, like Ruskin’s shaft, “be beauti- 
ful”; which “in proportion to its beauty receives permission 
to be useless.” “ We do not,” he says, “ blame emeralds and 
rubies because we cannot make them into heads of ham- 
mers”; and so of these “ climbing roses,” they seem to have 
fulfilled their mission when they have been “ beautiful.” 

But for us who are homely, and must somehow be useful, 
and for whom nobody would feel especially honored in 
officiating as a trellis, the field of work lies open; for teach- 
ing is required one order of talents, for authorship another, 
and for the fine arts, in which only a few women excel, 
genius. From the needlewoman, in times like the present, 
almost all resource is cut off; but for the good housekeeper 
the demand is always greater than the supply. ‘To those 
who consider this field less beautiful or inviting than the 
others, while we differ from them in opinion, we will sug- 
gest that it would be well for those who cannot be “roses” 
in the garden of life, to submit gracefully to being “ cab- 
bages.” 


H. W. 
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The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Epwarp G. PARKER. 
Whittemore, Niles, and Hall.— The author possesses the great ad- 
vantage of a thorough and spontaneous enthusiasm in his subject. He 
is what may be called a good admirer. He has a passion for eloquent 
speech. From the love of it, he has studied it, taking an evident and 
positive delight in watching the processes by which orators grow, and 
achieve their triumphs and their renown. He has also made a study 
of style, especially with reference to graphic and vivid forms of ex- 
pression. In this glowing and animated manner, he sketches the 
personal, intellectual, oratorical characteristics of nine among the 
foremost masters of public address in this country, since the days of 
the Revolution, — in Congress, at the Bar, on the Platform, and, in- 
cidentally, in the pulpit. There is much ingenuity of description, 
forcible drawing, literary allusion, piquant anecdote, and eloquent 
eulogy, not without honest and frank discrimination, in these fresh 
pictures. The spell of the art they celebrate is so universal and so 
strong with Americans, that the volume must be successful. We 
should wish here and there to qualify a statement, or abate a super- 
lative, or dissent from a special judgment. But Mr. Parker makes 
good most of his positions, and he has certainly produced a very en- 
tertaining book on a very popular theme. 


Why and What am I? The Confessions of an Inquirer. By 
James Jackson Jarves. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Notwith- 
standing the air of almost audacious candor that seems to pervade this 
ostensible autobiography, we find it particularly hard to infer from 
it the real character or convictions of its author. The frankness is so 
very bold, and in some respects the attitude is so defiant, that one 
comes to regard it all as a kind of mask put on to conceal the writer’s 
personality, rather than to publish or interpret it. The work is a 
strange mixture. There is considerable talent, a good deal of imagi- 
nation, an observing eye, a ready hand, not too much reverence, an 
excessive fondness for unexpected forms of expression, and a dashing 
freedom, which jumps exactly with many of the tendencies and tastes 
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of our time. Using a little of the author’s plainness of speech, we 
should say that he treats many subjects here which can never, by any 
possibility, be treated wisely or powerfully, except through an honest 
and consistent faith in the whole religion of the New Testament, and 
in the distinctive offices of Christ ; that it handles emotions tbo profound 
and too holy to be touched flippantly, even for the purpose of amuse- 
ment; that, while the tone is sometimes too light for an earnest man, 
the: topics are too august for a banterer; that a cold breath of cyni- 
cism and disbelief sometimes comes up from the page like a flaw of 
east wind; and that, in its low and unworthy estimate of noble, 
truthful, simple, faithful Christian womanhood, we pronounce it 
false and evil, —the writing of a man who, from disease, or breed- 
ing, or other sad fortune, does not know the sex of the mother that 
bore him. This fatal defect vitiates all his philosophy of marriage, 
and fills it with mischief. On the other hand, the bodk has excellent 
sentiments, records sound maxims, enunciates some high principles, 
professes earnestly to believe in God, and, in its way, quotes the 
teachings of the Saviour. Were there more system and less bril- 
liancy, — more logic and less paradox, — more of a simple desire to 
make men better, and less to make them wonder, — perhaps we should 
understand it and appreciate it better than we do. 


Here and Hereafter: or, The Two Altars. By ANNA ATHERN. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — It is a great public good to have books 
put into the market which one can buy and place in the hands of 
young or old, without a shadow of misgiving, and with a firm convic- 
tion that the reader can only be made better by them. This may be 
affirmed, without hesitation, we believe, to be the character of “ Step 
by Step” and “ The Two Altars.” Of course they are not equally 
attractive to every class. They are not remarkably “ brilliant” or 
“original.” Clear of false sentiment and false rhetoric, presenting 
rational views of human life and duty, genial without folly, interest- 
ing without high-seasoned descriptions or morbid passions, natural 
without being commonplace in their portraits of human experience, 
religious without cant, and scrupulous without prudery, they are, to 
the inward nature of those for whom they are designed, nutritious 
and beneficent. They contrast with most novels of the day as sub- 
stantial and agreeable food with confectionery and pdte de fois gras. 
They are just good enough for “human nature’s daily food.” For 
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many reasons we rejoice in their evident success, —a success as 
creditable to the community that buy as to the author that writes. 
It is too late to recommend the book before us; but we gratefully 
record the fact that its many merits have been found out so soon. 


M. T. S.— We find the imprint of the “ Massachusetts Temper- 
atice Society” on a little volume, of uncommonly beautiful execution, 
which may serve as a gift for the holidays. It begins worthily with 
a portrait of the veteran Temperance advocate, whose name alone is 
authority for the cause, Dr. John C. Warren. Besides this, there 
are many other engravings, likenesses, and illustrations, very neatly 
done. The literary contents are a history and constitution of the 
Society, annals of the cause generally, with incidental arguments, 
extracts from Dr. Warren’s journal, the testimony of Dr. Carpenter 
as to alcoholic drinks, and Bishop Potter’s well-known address on 
the drinking usages of society. It is a worthy memorial and manual 
of that estimable and useful association, which had Hon. Samuel 
Dexter for its first President, and has Hon. Stephen Fairbanks for 
his present successor. The book is sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 


A Pronouncing Spelling-Book of the English Language. By 
J. E. Worcester. Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. — Nothing need 
be said of this standard text-book, except that it proceeds from the 
highest orthoepical authority of the country, and is adapted, in our 
opinion, quite as much to guide the teacher as to help the pupil. 


White Lies. By Cuartes Reape. Ticknor and Fields. — The 
story is now completed by the issue of the fourth part. We feel 
constrained to modify, essentially, at the conclusion, the favorable 
judgment passed in our. pages upon the earlier chapters. The white 
lies grow exceedingly black, and the general effect is dubious. Asa 
whole, the novel is decidedly not worthy of Mr. Reade’s genius or 
reputation. He falls away deplorably from the fresh and original 
charm of “ Christie Johnstone,” and from the extraordinary dramatic 
power, earnest directness, and moral elevation of “ Never Too Late to 
Mend.” He sinks to the level of the old French romance, copies its 
artificial plot, imitates its tawdry sentimentalism, paints over again 
its conventional characters, and forgets his high ministry to humanity, 
truth, and nature. This is not what the Creator gave him his fine 
powers for. Let him give us his best, and his own, or nothing. 
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The Aimwell Stories. Gould and Lincoln. — This complete set, 
in six numbers, will soon be before the public. Five. are out, and 
may be purchased separately or together. They are among the very 
best of all children’s books, in manner and influence. Each has its 
own aim, and a legitimate one, well carried out. Together they make 
a capital boy’s library. 


Smiles and Tears: or, Life at Glenbrook. By Mrs. Frances M. 
CurseBro’. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall.— An entertaining 
story, prettily presented, for girls from five to eight years old. 


Mrs. Follen’s Twilight Stories. — Whittemore, Niles, and Hall 
have published the whole series of stories, so admirably adapted to 
engage the attention and touch the hearts of the young, in a beauti- 
ful form. They are put up together in a neat box, and are exactly 
fitted to the passing season. , 


Mrs. Horace Mann’s Physiological Cook-Book. Ticknor and 
Fields. — We have authority, in which we are accustomed to place 
implicit confidence, for observing upon this book, that it is for the 
most part a sensible and well-conducted attempt to provide receipts 
for palatable, and even tempting dishes, free from unwholesome in- 
gredients ; that it deserves attention from all housekeepers who 
respect the health of their families more than Epicurean appetites ; 
that it is occasionally only a little fanciful, as in taking for granted 
unlimited supplies of cream, which, for the city, is certainly Utopian 
and “transcendental ; that the pastry department, being difficult to 
manage according to the author’s theory, might as well have gone 
for abolition as reform ; but that the book, on the whole, justifies its 
second title, “ Christianity in the Kitchen.” 


The School Monthly is the title of a new periodical, issued under 
the experienced and able editorship of Erzs’ SarGent, at 289 
Washington Street. It is the design of this periodical to furnish 
interesting and profitable reading on the whole range of topics most 
attractive to the young, and to provide constantly new selections 
adapted to declamation. Those who know how soon any book of 
elocution becomes familiar to school-boys, will prize this latter feature 
particularly. In every respect Mr. Sargent is singularly qualified 
for his undertaking ; he throws all his zeal into it ; and the success of 
the first number already places the enterprise beyond doubt. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


Published Quarterly in numbers of about 300 pages each, 
at five dollars a year. 


The National Intelligencer says : — 

“This long-established Review has been remarkable 
throughout its whole career for the intelligent and dis- 
criminating patronage it has afforded to sound literature 
and truthful criticism. Scholarly in its tone, solid in eru- 
dition, and national in circulation, it has appealed to the 
best rather than widest class of readers, and in this way 
has perhaps restricted the number of its patrons by the 
literary excellence and conservative sentiment which have 

ly marked its contents ; while embracing as it 

loes among its contributors many among the most emi- 

nent statesmen, savans, and scholars of the country, it 

has achieved a reputation which is hardly less European 
than American.” 

*,* A New Volume commences with the January number. 





New Volume by the late Rev. Dr. Peabody. 
CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


A volume prepared by Rev. Ephraim Peabody during 
his last illness, and particularly adapted to the season. 
16mo. Price, $ 1.00. 





HERE AND HEREAFTER: 


OR, THE TWO ALTARS. 

By ANNA ATHERN, Author of “ _— Arlington.” 

12mo. Price, $1. 

“It is a deservedly popular work, oon from the con- 
taminations of most of the novels of ‘the day, and leaving 
impressions of the most salutary kind.’? — Portsmouth 
Journal. 





MABEL VAUGHAN, 


The new Tale by the Authoress of “‘ The ee” 
almost universally pronounced “One of th 
most successful works of fiction ever 
issued in this coun’ 


One of our best Critics says : — 

“It is a charming story, to which the character of 
‘Rose’ gives the same interest and beauty which little 
* Ge ? and the old ‘ Lamplighter’ gave to the au- 
thor’s first production ; while, considered as a piece 
literary mechanism, it is more finished and better sus- 
tained. The interest of the story does not flag, and its 

and execution are far,in advance of ‘ The 
M ter.’ ” 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1858, 
12mo. Price, $1.00 in paper, ¢ !.25 bound. 


thirty This valuable work has now been published nearly 
years, and contains the most important information 


to the government, finances, legislation, public 
relating internal improvements, and and resources of the 


United States, and of the several 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By EDWARD J. STEARNS, A.M. 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co. publish “ ~ of the 
most important SCHOOL Books used in the United 
sage he ask 


education, Suse sent 
Publishers, No. 117 Wasuincrow Street, Boston. 





A CARD. 


7 





Boston, Jan. 1, 1858. 
To tHE LapIEs:— 

WE beg to call your attention to our Stock of 
Fur Goods, the largest, and best selected, 
that has ever been offered in this City, compris- 
ing as it does every variety, from the choicest 
Russta Sasie, and Rorat Ermrneg, to the 
most common kinds worn. 

Finding it extremely difficult to raise money at 
present, we have determined to close out our en- 
tire Stock at cost, for cash. 

In furtherance of this object, we have marked 
all our Furs (in figures) at what it has actually 
cost to import and manufacture them; conse- 
quently One Pricer only will be asked or 
taken. 

Soliciting your patronage, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, 
BENT & BUSH, 
Corner of Court and Washington Street. 


ENGLISH CARPETINGS., 


Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH As 
Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Dutch Carpets, 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, &c. 
These Carpets are the last of our Fall Importation, 





of and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 


City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 
Among them are very late patterns, many of which 
cannot be found in other places. 

As it is late in the season, prices will be made favorable 
to purchasers. 

7° Constant attention given to Carpet Upholstery. 


PETTES & LOVEJOY, 


WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Church. 


RBBAWOVALo 


JAMES TOLMAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
Has removed from his old stand, 13 Concness Srarer, 
to the more commodious store recently occupied 
by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co., 


lll Washington Street, 
midway between Court and School Streets. 
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importers & #Manufacturers. 
S. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
PRBaNCw 
PAPRERBHANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALBO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 


In Great Variety, 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 

Capital and Accumulation, $250,000, 


How. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 
How. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
0. HABRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 








HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 


OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8. H. Grecorr, 
C. W. Rostnson. 


low 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
prices. 





W. & A. BACON, 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 


Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 


Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Woollens, Cottons, Prints, Kc., 
BACON?’S. BLOCK, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
ROXBURY. 

Wui1amM Bacon, Jr. Avavustus Bacon. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
THEODORE H. BELL 





Che New England 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding $1,100,000, and increasing, 


for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 


Would inform his friends and the — that} The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 


ts tas samneves to Bi New ant Seaateans 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of business, 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 


uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1843; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 


He takes, great pleasure in calling attention to the new). 1. saa q ye ' y, when ; 


and elegant Stock of 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and amounts not too small. 


Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 


Gescriatiens exten’, fee Totes, Gentlemen, Boys, | and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 


wear, of his own manu- 
facture, and from the best Manufactur- 


the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 


ers ere this State and New York. post-paid. 
pascal 7 AND SHOES. DIRECTORS. 
ay ora seating 0508 eet ies Wittarp Purures, President; Mansuatt P. Witper, 


aoa Fate simcy~d 44 py in ao non A 


eaten te hich he would cal 
call particular attention. 
Boots and Shoes made to order. 


ONE PRICE. 


No. 153 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Church. 





Cuartes P. Curtis, Tuomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxter, Jz., Grorce H, Forcer, Wituam B. 
Rernoips, Cuanues Hunsarp, Sewzir Tarra, 
Parnicn T. Jackson. 


JoHN HoMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F, STEVENS, Secretary. 


i 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ORGANIZED 


1845. 1846. 





BOARD OF OFFICERS FOR 1857. 
PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL B. HAGAR, West Roxzvury. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Baaprorp. GEORGE A. WALTON, Lawrence 

C. C. CHASE, Lowzi. SAMUEL W. KING, Lrxx. 

©. B. METCALF, Worcester. LORING LOTHROP, Bosrox. 

P. B. STRONG, Brauvariep. JOHN WILSON, Depmax. 

P. G. PARMENTER, Bosron. HENRY WILLIAMS, Jz., Bosron. 

THOMAS METCALF, West Roxsver. J.B. HOLLAND, Monson. 

ADIEL HARVEY, Pirmovura. B. F. TWEED, Somenvuiz. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
A. M. GAY, Cuaniestown. JOHN E. HORR, Baooxime. 
TREASUREE. 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Bosrox. 
COUNSELLOBS. 


CHARLES HAMMOND, Grorox. GEORGE ALLEN, Jz., Bostos. 

JOHN KNEELAND, Roxsvry. JAMES A. PAGE, Boston. 

JOHN B. FAIRFIELD, Lawrence. JAMES 8. BARRELL, New Beproxp 

A. P. Te 9 PLymoura. CHARLES J. CAPEN, Boston. 
WILLIAM Bi . LANCASTER. WILLIAM E. SHELDON, East Astxerox 
SAMUEL J. PIKE, Somznvitte. 8. 8. WILLSON, CuaR.estown. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER, 
JOURNAL OF HOME AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BOARD OF EDITORS FOR 1857. 


JOHN ADMIBAL P. STONE, 
A M. GAY, Resrpenr Eprror. 


The “ Massachusetts Teacher,” as the official of the State Teachers’ Association, the exponent 
and advocate ofthe educational interests of the possesses claims upon the support of every teacher, 


Lan 
HAMMOND, @orow. THOMAS SHERWIN, Boston. 
, RoxBury. 


and 
furnish notices of new school and in 
As the “ Teacher” is now in all respects the oe the ao maneetens oat othe keer of the 
performed lemen w represent opinions interests 
the various the oa of ea) feel that they may with propriety call 
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Sargent’s School Monthly. 
A NEW MAGAZINE FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS, 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Containing Exercises in Reading and Declamation, Original Articles, 
Educational News, etc. 


EVERY NUMBER BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


EDITED BY EPES SARGENT, 
Author of “ The Standard Speaker,” “ The Standard Series of Readers,” etc. 





This work began with the issue for January, 1858. Every number contains thirty-two pages, the size of those of 
r’s Magazine, Fae from new long-primer type, on the best paper, with covers, 
and illustrated with finely executed engravings on wood. 


It being found desirable in schools to vary the Reading and Declamation exercises with fresh matter; with the 
most recent specimens of eloquence and products of genius ; with new and original di " 
elocutionary pieces, etc. ; and with well-written narratives of the impressive 
events of the day, — it will be the aim of SARGENT’s SCHOOL 

. MONTHLY to provide for this want. 


No more attractive and appropriate work for Families exists; as in its fine woodcuts, and 
excellent original contents, it is without a rival. Its prompt and regular publi- 
cation to the end of any subscriptions may be relied on. 


TERMS. 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor shall receive SarcEnt’s Scnoo. Montaty 
for one year; or any person sending at one time four dollars for four subscribers shall receive a 


Jifth copy gratis. 
The price of a single copy is ten cents. 





SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


Hine Watches, Glocks, and Blated Wares; 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
AT. REASONABLE PRICES. 


69 Washington Street, ~ 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, January 1, 1858. 


| LIFE OF MONTGOMERY. 
i: By Mrs. H. C. Kyrenr, 


; : “Author of « Lady Huntington and her Friends,” 
‘+ &. With a new Steel Portrait and Vignette 
Title-Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


q “A most valuable addition to our biographical 
| literature.” — North American Review. 
“ The psalm of his private life, prepared in Mrs. 
Knight’s usually graceful and happy manner.” — 
_ Exeter News Letier. 
“The work is an attractive and instructive one, 
written with vigor and clearness.’’ — Bibliotheca 





ESSAYS 


IN 


| BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
4 rs By Peter Barnet, M.A., 

1) Author of the “ Christian Life, Social and Indi- 
vidual.” 12mo. Cloth $1.25. 


“ They display a critical power seldom equalled 
4 in comprehensiveness, depth of insight, candid ap- 
i preciation, and judicial integrity.” — North Ameri- 


4 “A body of thoughtful and searching criticism 
‘| upon contemporary English literature.” — Russell's 
‘| Magazine. 

‘| * “The powerful hand of a great master is visible 
~ in all these pages.” — Presbyterian Banner. 








MENTAL PHILOSOPHY: 


INCLUDING THE 
INTELLECT, SENSIBILITIES, AND WILL. 


By Josrern Haven, 


Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
in Amherst Colle 


Royal 12mo. Cloth. 0. 


FROM PROFESSOR PARK, OF ANDOVER. 
“ It is distinguished for its clearness of style, per- 


of method, candor of spirit, acumen, and 
ecertcsdivenane of thought.” _ : 


_ FROM PRESIDENT CAMPBELL, OF GEORGETOWN 
COLLEGE, KY. 

“Tt is, in my opinion, the best text-book extant 
on the subject. * am seriously inclined to 
introduce it, next fall, into our course as a text- 
book.” : 
FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

_ “With [one exception] we must this vol- 
ume as the most i t contribution to mental 
science as yet furni by any American scholar.” 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A New Volume. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MARCUS: 


oR, 
THE BOY-TAMER. 
By WALTER AIMWELL. 


With numerous Dlustrations. 16mo. 
63 cents. 

“ A leading aim of this little volume is to point 
out to elder brothers and sisters some of the ways 
in which they may exert a happy influence upon 
the younger members of the family. It also at- 
tempts, incidentally, to set forth the idea that the 
best system of government for a child is that which 
trains him to govern himself.” — Extract from 
Preface. 


New editions of the following volumes of the Aimwell 

series, by the same author : — 

OSCAR: or, THE Bor wHo HAD HIs Own 
Way. With seventeen Illustrations. 16mo. 
Cloth. 63 cents. 

“The author of ‘ Clinton’ has here produced a 
volume of equal merit.” — New York Independent. 

“ So natural and graphic are the incidents of this 
story, that it must have been compiled from a real 
boy experience.” — Willis’s Home Journal. 

“A series carried out in this style will have a 
wide and just popularity.” — Watchman and Re- 
lector. 


CLINTON: on, Bory Lire iw tHE Country. 
With fourteen Illustrations, 16mo. Cloth. 
63 cents. 


“ We like ‘ Clinton’ for its naturalness. It is a 
narrative about real life, pleasantly described in just 
the way to attract young readers, resembling, and 

uite equal to, the ‘ Rollo Stories,’ — Christian 
egister. 

“Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce 
it ‘first-rate. We confirm their Tolamont: It 
enters into the heart of the boy; comprehends his 
thoughts, his wishes, and his temptations; mingles 
in his sports; stimulates him in his studies; and im- 
plapts nent ee and noble views.” — The In- 
dependent, N. Y. 


Cloth. 


ELLA: on, Turnine Over A New Lear. 
With sixteen Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 
63 cents. Bee oe 

WHISTLER: on, Tue Maxty Bor. With 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 
“ The author understands the disposition of youth; 

and, while interests. their minds, he Saepved 

their hearts. ‘ Whistler, the Manly Boy,’ is described 
as equal to its predes bo: as, 

‘ First-rate, I tell ) 

believe!’ Books # 

money that one pay 

dium. 
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- For the Holidays. | 
GOLD AND SILVER AT REDUCED PRICES. 
SAMUEL T. CROSBY 


WILL SELL HIS STOCK OF 


GOLD AND SILVER WARE, WATCHES AND DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY AND PLATED WARE, 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
The above offers a favorable opportunity to purchasers of 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
Among the articles comprised in this stock are 
FINE ENGLISH AND GENEVA WATCHES 


From the Manufactories of Charles. Frodsham, F. B. Adams and Sons, David 
Taylor, Jules Jurgenson, Patch, Phillepe, & Co,, and E. F. Brant, 


Warranted Correct Timekeepers. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Pitchers, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Fish Knives, Pie | 
Knives, Fruit Knives, Maccaroni Servers, and other articles of 4 
Fancy Silver suitable for Presents. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY 


Set with Diamonds, Pearls, athe wong Cameo, Mosaic 
Precious Stones. hes, Earrings, 
Bleove Bet Buttons, Studs, &c., &e. 


SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, AND AMERICAN PLATED WARE. 
SA Tea-Sets, Waiters, Castors, Forks, Spoons, Card-Beceivers, &c.,Mite. 
PARIAN STATU TES. 


b and Father, Uncle Tom and Eva, Little -Hood, Bust of Flora, 
; Adam and Eve, Tragedy and Comedy, &e.,. Wg 


WAMENTS OF HAIR 


PGREAT VARIETY OF PATTERNS. 











Bracelets, Crosses, Chains, Charms, Rings, &e., &e., 


rroit ANY HAIR, AT SHORT NOTICE. 


3 SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 








